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Spark . . . Forum Topic of the Week 


in Feb. 3 issue of Senior Scholastic— 
“Is 18 Too Young to Vote?’’ 


_The Results 


1.State and Federal legislators 
were asked to give their views. 
Fifty-three replies were received. 


2. Classes were addressed by State 
Representative W. Reed Orr. 


3. Students in all Social Studies 
classes took part in debates and 
panel discussions. 


4. Tape recordings of student 
opinion on both sides were 


played over public address sys- 
fem. 


5. Posters presenting both sides of 
the question were displayed 
throughout the sciool. 


§. All students of Lakeview High 
School balloted on the question. 


Turn page to see how Senior Scholastic can spark your students. » 





How Senior Scholastic Sparks 
Your Students to Peak Performance 


IN EVERY ISSUE... 


Major Article on World Affairs 


Every week a major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores the 


problem in detail, highlights its significance and traces . 


its roots in history. The material is presented in teach- 
able terms and the text is implemented with maps, car- 
toons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 9-11.) 


Major Article on National Affairs 


Every week a second major article that is timely and 


important deals with a national problem. The topic may 
be an issue before Congress, an economic, political, or 
social question, or a problem that confronts us in state 
or local government. Presented objectively, all phases 
of the problem are explored, as well as its historical 
background. Related cartoons, photographs, charts and 
graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 14-16.) 


Understanding the News 


Outstanding news events of each week are presented in 
four pages that are teletyped to our presses within a 
week of the date the magazines arrive in your classroom. 
The “What's Behind It” section of major news stories 
highlights the significance of important news events. 
From time to time biographical sketches of prominent 
persons are presented. (See pp. 17-19.) 


History Behind the Headlines 


Important news events are discussed with relation to 
the history behind the event and the forces which 
helped to shape it or bring it about. These articles show 
students vividly and dramatically that today’s events 
have their roots in the past and that the study of history 
makes them understandable. (See p. 20.) 


Interview of the Week 


Every week we present an interview with an outstanding 
man or woman of noteworthy achievement who has a 
moral and spiritual message for young people today. 
(See p. 6.) 


Forum Topic of the Week (Pro and Con) 


Each issue features a forum discussion article in which 
all sides of timely, controversial issues are presented, 
with the arguments for each side given objectively and 
logically. The arguments are preceded by an introduc- 
tion which presents the background necessary to an 
understanding of the question. These forum discussions 
train students to organize and evaluate information, to 
weigh the evidence on all sides of a controversial sub- 
ject, and to decide what conclusions may be reached or 
opinion formed on the evidence available. (See pp. 7-8.) 


Weekly Quiz Page 


The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
tents of the issue and tests facts, ideas, and vocabulary 
found in the issue. A variety of testing devices stress 
map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills. The four-page 
semester quiz at the end of each term tests students on 
material covered during the semester. (See p. 21.) 


Crossword Puzzle 


Each issue features a crossword puzzle selected from 
contributions submitted by high school students. The 
puzzle is a weekly favorite with students and each has 
a central theme such as history, geography, literature, 
sports, etc. (See p. 5.) 


Weekly Short Story 


Short stories of literary merit high in student appeal are 
featured in each issue. Whenever possible the stories 
are selected to broaden and deepen the scope of a sub- 
ject treated in one of the major articles. Story objectives 
are—to acquaint students with ways of life other than 
our own, to sharpen ‘emotional insights, to present a 
social studies preblem in terms of its impact on the 
people involved. (See p. 22.) 


Student-Interest Features 


Life adjustment featurés—Boy dates Girl (see p. 24), 
Say What You Please (see p. 5), Your Health, sports 
(see p. 28), film review (see p. 29), Camera Angles, 
Stamps, Radio-TV Guide. 





KEY ISSUE 


1954-55 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 


Every social studies teacher will find this up-to-the- 
minute news map indispensable for clarifying day-to 
day developments in world affairs. Printed in seven 
sparkling colors on heavy, durable paper, the map 
(34 by 44 inches) is easily visible to all students when 
displayed on the wall. World map shows NATO mem- 
bers, other U. S. allies, countries under Russian domina- 
tion, “cold war” neutrals. Inset maps show northern 
hemisphere in global projection, enlarged map of west- 
ern and central Europe, U. S. map with river systems 
and state nicknames. Special news panels point up news 
significance. Panels may be kept up to date by class 
committee. 

Supplied at no extra charge without request to every 
class with 10 or more student subscribers. 


Social Studies 
Achievement Keys 


Your Key to Understanding the News will be part 
of an early fall issue. Each student will receive his 
own copy of this annual reference work on U. S. 
and world affairs. 

The “Key” issue with its many unique features 
was an instant hit with students and teachers alike 
when the first edition appeared. The 1954-55 
edition will be revised and brought up to date. 


These handsome 
gold-finished em- 
blems, supplied as 
lapel buttons for boys, 
or as bracelet or neck- 
lace charms for girls, 

make splendid incentive builders. 


Students use this 
throughout the school year. 


Partial Contents of the “Key” Issue: Survey of World Trouble Spots « 
Numerous large maps * Chart of Nations of the World * Organization 
of U. S. Government * United Nations Organization * Definitions of 
Social Studies Terms * Conflict of World Isms * U. S. Cabinet ¢ 


Comprehensive Index. 





“Congress at Work,” timed for publication in an early 
issue next February, soon after the new Congress meets, 
is a “must” item for every student in your class. The 
1955 revision of Congress at Work will present the com- 
plete picture of our national legislature in action. Each 
student will receive this speciai issue as part of his 
regular order. 

Partial Contents of 

Congress af Work: 

This Is Your Congress—Duties of 
each House, how members are 
elected, qualifications for office, 
special privileges. How a Bill Be- 
comes a Law—Step by step account 
in picture and caption form of how 
a bill becomes law of the land. 
Committees of Congress—Functions 
of Congressional committees, stand- 
ing committees, joint committees, 





valuable reference 


CONGRESS AT WORK... 1955 


work Students highly value these keys, 
and the spirited competition for 
them enlivens class work and spurs 
students on to their best efforts. Two 
of the handsome keys will be sent on 
request to each teacher with 10 or 


more subscriptions. 





committee investigations. Parties in Congress—How 
the majority party organizes the House and the 
Senate, party lines in House and Senate, party control 
of Congress since 1900. Lobbies—What they are and 
how they function, how they are kept under control. 
Leaders of Congress—A portrait gallery of leaders 
in the House and the Senate. You and Congress—How 
to influence your Congressman’s voting and how to 
follow his voting record. A Congressman’s Day—A day 
with a Congressman, as reported by a member of 
Scholastic Magazines who “lived with” a Congressman 
from breakfast to the close of the day. Dictionary of 
Terms—Legislative terms and their definitions. House- 
keepers for Congress—The men and women who keep 
Congress functioning smoothly—page boys, House and 
Senate office managers, parliamentarians, chaplains, 
Capitol police, Sergeant-at-Arms, staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service. Making Congress More Efficient— 
Discussion of Seniority system, House and Senate rules. 





4-T 





PLUS THESE 
EXTRAS... 


Semester Review Test 


Anewer all questions unless your teocher gives yeu different instructions. Ques 
tens ore besed on material in Senior Scholestic, Sept 16. 1953 through Jen. 13, 1954. 














SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The Semester Review Test, one 
for each subscribing student, comes 
to you bound in with the regular 
student edition. Answers are in the 
Teacher Edition. 

The test covers material published 
in all the issues of the semester and 
employs a variety of testing devices. 
Special stress is laid on skill ques- 
tions involving the analysis and use 
of graphic materials. Teachers may 
use the test alone, or supplement it 
with essay questions of their own 
devising. 


AIDS FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 
Teacher-Prepared Lesson Plan in Every Issue 


Each desk copy which the teacher receives includes 
a detailed lesson plan prepared by experienced high 
school social studies teachers. (See pp. 6-T, 7-T.) 


Teacher-Prepared Test Material in Every Issue 


“What Do You Know?” quiz page in each issue pro- 
vides student-testing material on the contents of the 
issue. A variety of testing devices are employed with 
the aim of developing social studies skills. (See p. 21.) 


“Freedom Answers Communism” Series Gets Award 


“Freedom Answers 
Communism,’’ our 
1953-54 series of arti- 
cles contrasting free- 
dom and communism 
was selected by the 
Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge to re- 
ceive the George 
Washington Honor 
Medal as an outstand- 
ing achievement in 
helping to bring 
about a better under- 
standing of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. 


@ This is the TEACHER EDITION of Senior Scho- 
lastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan appears on pages 6-T 
and 7-T. The edition which students receive is found 
between pages 4-T and 5-T. 






































Once each term the quiz is expanded to a four-page 
semester quiz. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Once each month Scholastic Teacher is expanded 
to 32 or more pages and includes articles by leading 
educators, recent educational news, travel material, re- 
ports on new books of interest to both social studies and 
English teachers, news of recent developments and 
techniques in the field of audio-visual education, listings 


of free supplementary materials and where to obtain 
them. 





To order Senior Scholastic use the 
enclosed order card or send 
postcard or letter to Senior Scho- 
lastic Subscription Dept., 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


No need to send money now and you may revise your 
order within 3 weeks after the first issue in Septem- 
ber. Please pass the second card along to another 
teacher. To order Social Studies Keys, or free samples 
of other Scholastic Magazines, write your request on 
the margin of the order card. School subscription, 65¢ 
per student per semester, $1.30 per school year. 














SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly 
matter at Post Office 


, 8, 1879. 
Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


during the school year Saxe. through May inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-c 
under March tents ight, 1954, by Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodi 
rg = Ss tr 30 ‘hool yout, 65 cents a semester. Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2. 


Bingle copy. 10 cents, except special issues so designated, which are 20c each. Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 




















Coke Time 


Any time is Coke time— 

any time you feel the impulse 

to enjoy delicious Coca-Cola 

or share it with a friend. 

Most occasions in life are 

happier and brighter when you 

enliven them with sparkling Coca-Cola, 
Those dancing, joyous sparks 

of matchless flavor—who can resist 


their invitation to be happy? 











See EDDIE FISHER on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television twice each week 





You trust its quality. 


U 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Indoor pictures that “steal the show” 
are simple with Ansco All-Weather Film! 


When you spot an attention-getting indoor 
picture subject like these puppies, you don’t 
have to pass it up because you lack fancy equip- 
ment. All you need is a simple flash éttach- 
ment for your camera—and,of course,a supply 
of fast, versatile Ansco All-Weather Film. 

All-Weather Film has everything it takes 
to give you top-notch results with artificial 
illumination or daylight, whether the day -is 
bright or gloomy. 


ASK FOR ANSCO ALL-WEATHER FILM in the 3-ROLL 


ECONOMY PAK! YOU SAVE 15¢ 





This combination of All-Weather Film and 
uncomplicated equipment leaves you free to 
concentrate on the best way to present your 
subject. Choose a plain background to empha- 
size the main part of the picture and work 
out a pleasing composition. Then click the 
shutter and leave the rest up to All-Weather 
Film. Taking a good picture can be that easy! 

Save 15¢. Get All-Weather Film in the 
famous red, white and blue Economy Pak! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 





- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


How One Forum Topic Grew 


Dear Editor: 

The history classes of Lakeview High 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan, be- 
came very interested in the question 
of whether or not eighteen-year-olds 
should vote, as a result of discussion 
of the recent article in Senior Scho- 
lastic (Feb. 3, 1954, issue). 

At the present time the State Legis- 
lature of Michigan is considering the 
extension of the voting franchise to 
eighteen-year-olds. So we are not only 


interested in the subject as a national 
question, but also as a local issue. 

Many students wrote letters to their 
state and Federal legislators. The re- 
sponse was very good. In all, fifty-seven 
replies were received. Using this material 
plus material from the Library of Con- 
gress Reference Service, sent by United 
States Representative Paul Shafer, a 
series of debates and panel discussions 
were held in all Social Studies classes. 

Prior to an all-school election, a very 
extensive campaign was conducted 
throughout our school. A series of tape 
recordings of student opinion on the 
question were played over our. public 
address system. Many posters present- 
ing both sides of the issue were dis- 
played throughout the school. 

In all, 428 students voted, with fifty- 
two and eight-tenths per cent in favor 
of lowering the voting age to eighteen. 

Diale Taliaferro 
Lakeview High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

(Diale also enclosed clippings from 
the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, 
which on March 10 front-paged the 
story. Watch for our Student Opinion 
ballot next issue.—Editors) 








OUR FRONT COVER 


The proud owner of this huge turtle is Axel 
Johansson, of Helsingborg, Sweden. Axel is 
an apprentice aboard the Swedish training 
schooner Falken, which serves as a floating 
school for up-and-coming Swedish merchant 
navy men. The young shellback picked up 
his shellback trophy in the West Indies dur- 
ing a training tour. He is taking his pet 
home to Sweden. 
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. Animal, the Easter 
. Jellybeans are an Easter 


. Without feet. 
. Chemical symbol for 


. Loose; flabby. 

On. 
. Wynken, Blynken and 
. North Dakota (abbr.). 


EASTER PARADE 


By Betty De Groot, Crivitz H. S., Crivitz, Wisconsin 
*Starred words refer to Easter 
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barium. 

3. or less. 
. The Creator. 

. Composer of Mass in B 
Minor. 

. 4 p.m. beverage. 

. Guinea (abbr.). 

. April 18, 1954. 

. Helped Queen Elizabeth 
I step over a puddle 
(initials). 

. Goal, target. 


23. Sorrow. 


. Not ma. 


26. Prefix meaning new, 


recent. 
. Self-esteem. 
. Used to color eggs. 
. Townships (abbr.). 
. Grain (abbr.). 
. Obsolete (abbr.). 

. Snakelike fish (pl.). 
. First two initials of 
author of Treasure 

Island. 
. Easter headdress. 
. Horsepower (abbr.). 
. Help. 
. Sunday before Easter. 
. Pro and con: 
and against. 
. Lose one’s footing. 
. Belonging to me. 
. Island in the republic of 
Indonesia. 
. Church advisory council. 
. Girl’s name. 


° 
Coton — 
1) 


Noe 
Nooem 


#24. 


25. 
27. 


29. 
$1. 
33. 
*35. 
37, 
39. 
*40. 


°42. 
44. 


#45. 
47. 
49. 
51. 
53. 


. Before noon. 
. Expresses negation. 

. Sketched. 

. Periods of 365 days. 

. Filled with candy Easter 


morn, 


. Do, perform. 
. Home for horses and 


Cows. 


. Cut with an axe. 

. Each (abbr.). 

. Fish eggs. 

. Medical center in Roch- 


ester, Minn., the 
Clinic. 

Rolled on the White 
House lawn on Easter 
Sunday. 

Paid (abbr.). 

In a sincere, frank 
manner. 
ra 
Recede, subside. 
Appear. 

Foun] in Easter baskets. 
Soak up. 

Lieutenant (abbr. ). 
This year Easter comes 
in the month of 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 





Easter flower. 

National Association of 

Manufacturers (abbr.). 
Thursday. 

Loud noise. 

Distant. 

River in northern Italy. 

Exist. 


in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, af which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzies cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 





6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Polar Hero 


Meet Matthew A. Henson, who made the 





North Pole dash with Admiral Peary 


HE place—the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. ' 

The occasion—the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
Explorers Club last month. 

The menu—a Smorgasbord of more than 100 items of 
food including fried termites (they look like brown rice 
kernels, taste like nuts), octopus salad, alligator eggs (the 
inside looks like the meat of a sweet potato), wild boar 
stomachs, 1,000-year-old eggs, ant paste, octopus, raccoon 
meat, seal heart, walrus, yak meat, rice birds, quail from 
Japan. These rare delicacies were topped by a dinner of 
roast beef. 

One man among the explorers, an old pro, looked with 
lisfavor at the cooked walrus and seal meat. He was 
87-year-old Matthew Henson, Admiral Robert E. Peary’s 
Negro companion in his dash to the North Pole on April 6, 
1909. Henson accompanied Peary on eight hazardous polar 
expeditions, had been forced to eat raw walrus and seal 
ind even raw dog meat. He took one look at the walrus 
neat on a silver platter and turned away. 


“We Used to Eat It Raw. This Is Cooked.” 

“Walrus is all right,’ said Henson, “when that’s all 
there is. Why eat it when you don’t have to? It’s too tough. 
Besides, we used to eat it raw. This is cooked.” 

Henson’s credo seemed to be:.When in New York, eat 
vhat New Yorkers eat; when in the Arctic, eat to keep alive. 

Henson, gentlemanly and soft-spoken, is still bright and 
Jert at 87. His eyes shine as he grins or smiles, which 
he does often. His face is wrinkled a bit and the lines of 
his forehead are deeply etched. One of the explorers sug- 
gested that because Henson had been exposed so many 
vears to sub-zero temperatures he couldn't fail to be well- 
preserved. 

A veteran among all explorers, Henson stood there that 
evening in the Waldorf-Astoria and smiled quietly as others 
less notable stopped and shook his hand and, perhaps, 
envied him. For he was a prototype. Henson first went 
north with Peary in 1891. This was before many a member 
of the Explorers Club was born. 

Later at the dinner something occurred that pointed up 
Henson’s achievement, emphasized Peary’s and his accom- 
plishment back.in 1909. Henson was presented with a piece 
of ice from the environs of the North Pole, a piece of ice 
gathered on a routine Air Force mission and flown to 
New York the day before. 

Henson must have thought about this later. In 1909, 


vy ve y+ QUOTE OF THE WEEK x x x 


To grow and know what one is growing towards—that is 
the source of all strength and confidence in life. 
—James Baillie 


Wide World photo 


you discover the North Pole in April and it takes until 
September to reach the outskirts of civilization and tell 
the world of the discovery. Today, aircraft cruise over 
the Pole on leisurely flights. And in the planes, perhaps, 
there is little thought of Peary, Henson, and the four 
Eskimos who in 1909 braved that wilderness of ice. 

“I wouldn’t go back to the Arctic if you gave me New 
York,” Henson said. He undoubtedly was thinking of 
that last 132-mile dash across the ice fields with the five 
sledges and forty dogs, Four of the dogs died on the way. 

A yellowed clipping of September 16, 1909, gives 
Henson’s story of the expedition. It says, in part: 


“We Will Plant the Stars and Stripes” 

“We arrived at the pole just before noon, April 6. 
Our first task on reaching the pole was to build two igloos, 
as the weather was hazy and prevented taking accurate 
observations. . . . We then retired to rest, thus sleeping 
one night at the North Pole. » The Arctic sun was 
shining when I awoke and found the commander already 
up. .. . We had figured the distance pretty closely, and 
did not go beyond the pole. . . . When the flag was placed, 
Commander Peary exclaimed in English: “We will plant 
the Stars and Stripes at the North Pole.’ In the native 
language I proposed three cheers, which were given in the 
Eskimos’ own tongue. Commander Peary shook hands all 
around, and we had a more liberal dinner than usual, 
each man eating as much as he pleased.” 

The test of being at the pole consisted of seeing the 
sun and stars going around the sky in horizontal circles. 
Peary made 32 observations which met this test. 

Years after the discovery, a high-ranking member o! 
Peary’s party had this to say about Henson: 

“Henson was the most useful man of us all. He was 
the best man I’ve ever seen, then or in the thirty years 
since, in the handling of Eskimos. It was Henson who 
trained the Eskimos for all Peary’s expeditions, And we 
all noticed that whenever Peary encountered a difficulty, 
Matt Henson was the man he sent for.” 

Financially, Henson did poorly out of the expedition. 
He was paid $25 a month and received a $150 bonus for 
the successful trip. In 1913, in half-hearted recognition of 
his feat, he was given a messenger’s job at the New York 
Customs House. After 23 years he was able to retire on 
a pension of $1,020 a year. In 1945, he belatedly received a 
silver medal from Congress. 

That night at the Waldorf, however, when notables from 
all the world stopped to shake his hand, Matt Henson knew 
his record was tops. —Jack Tarr 





New York Herald Tribune photo 
Panelists (leff to right): Kimiko Fujii, Japan; Philippe de 
Vargas, Switzerland; Gunnar Aasland, Norway; Raja Mafouz 
Ajlouni, Jordan; Mattanee (nickname, Tina) Mojdara, Thailand. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


“The World We Want”—This was the theme of the Eighth 
annual New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
held at the General Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York on March 27. Thirty-two delegates from thirty-two 
different countries shared their views with the high school 
students of America. Outstanding among the several panels 
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Ourselves As 
Others See Us 


Five delegates to the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools give 


us their views of the United States 


was the discussion of “Ourselves As Others See Us.” Five 
delegates gave us their reactions to living in American homes 
and studying in American schools. 

The panelists were: Philippe de Vargas, Switzerland; 
Kimiko Fujii, Japan; Raja M. Ajlouni, Jordan; Mattanee 
Mojdara (whose nickname is Tina), Thailand; and Gunnar 
Aasland, Norway. Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, forum director, 
served as moderator. 


*Mrs. Waller: One of the most pre- 
cious of all the by-products of the 
Forum each year is the opportunity it 
gives us to see ourselves as others see 
us. So I’ve asked five of the Forum 
delegates to tell you some of what's 
been going on in their minds in the 
three months that,they’ve been in your 
schools. Philippe de Vargas will speak 
first. 

Philippe: The greatest difference I 
think almost all of us have noticed in 
your schools is this: Our high schools 
prepare us for college; your high 
schools prepare you for the life of an 
American citizen. 

Raja: Actually, I think, at least in 
Jordan, our high schools give us a 
more solid background of knowledge 
and culture. This makes it possible for 
a selected few to develop their indi- 
vidual gifts and talents. What happens 
is that our schools train a small group 
of leaders. American schools prepare 
all their students to be followers. I 
mean that those who have the potential 
of leadership are often neglected. 

Our education is more thorough, In 
high school we have to learn Arabic, 
Greek and Arab philosophy, English, 
the whole history of civilization— 
starting four thousand years back and 
up to modern times—all the religions 
of the world, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. We don’t have any time 
at all for study in school. That means 
at least four hours of home work every 
day. 


Six-Day School Week 


Gunnar: In my high schoo] in Nor- 
way, I have fifteen different subjects, 
including five languages. 

Philippe: In Switzerland I have 
thirteen subjects at once, even more 
home work than Raja. My school day 
is from 8 to 5, and I also go to school 
on Saturdays. But Raja, when you 
spoke about educating the elite in the 
Middle East, I instinctively thought of 
the others. In Switzerland, and I be- 
lieve this is also true all over Europe, 
we have two different kinds of schools, 
side by side. Students choose when 
they are ten years old between the 
one that prepares for the professions 
and the other which is for the non- 
professional categories. The level of the 
latter corresponds to high schools here. 

Gunnar: I think it is wrong to have 
only one kind of school—like you do 
here—that all have to go to, It won't 
be possible for the school to meet the 
needs of the best students at the same 
time as the others. 

Raja: Maybe the standards in Ameri- 
can schools would be higher if teachers 
were paid more, and had a higher po- 
sition in the community. In my coun- 
try, Jordan, the three most important 
people in the town are the mayor, the 
sheik [the priest], and the teachers. 
Students in my country treat teachers 
with more formality than American 
students do. 

Tina: In Thailand, I would never 
even raise my voice in talking to my 


teacher, even when I disagree with her. 
It would be considered bad manners. 
Girls in my country do not speak or 
laugh loudly. We are taught to speak 
softly and slowly. The voice is one 
ve by which we judge the person- 
ality, 


Co-education Debated 


Raja: Perhaps one of the reasons for 
lack of disciplifie in American schools 
is co-education. Your natural instinct 
leads you to look away from a book 
and toward a beautiful girl. 

Gunnar: But maybe when you see 
what is back of the face, you will ap- 
preciate the beauty of the book. 

Kimiko: In Japan we have had co- 
education only since the war. That 
makes many problems for us.> Parents 
say that girls behave like boys. I don’t 
agree. I think it is only when girls 
are together with boys that they are 
really ladylike. 

Philippe: School is a preparation for 
life. In life there are no separate com- 
partments for men and women. Why 
not learn how to understand one an- 
other in school already? 

Raja: This: is a very delicate point. 
The real essence of romance is un- 
certainty. When you understand a girl 
too well, by seeing her in school every 
day, your interest in her will definitely 
decrease. A woman’s mystery is her 
strongest attraction. 

Gunnar: But co-education is not the 
essential difference that can be found 





between American high schools and 
high schools in most other countries. 
The essential difference is in purpose 
and methods. Americans use schools 
not only to impart knowledge, but to 
develop a student’s personality. I think 
that is the reason for so many clubs, 
practical subjects in school, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Raja: Yes, but isn’t it a little ex- 
iggerated to use so much of the day 
for other things that should be spent 
in learning? For example, jn one school 
| visited they spent two Ses selling 
tickets to a basketball game. 


School Takes Role of Family 


Philippe: Sometimes it has seemed 
to me that the school has taken over 
the role of the family. In Europe, 
school is a place to learn—period. Home 
economics, bookkeeping, hygiene, car 
driving, typewriting, sex-education— 
these are matters that in Europe are 
taught at home . . . or at least, they 
should be. In America the school seems 
to be the center of every part of the 
student’s life. What happens to the 
American family? 

Gunnar: I also wonder what tele- 
vision is doing to the American family 
it home. [ think television is a won- 
derful invention. It is good for educa- 
tional purposes. But . . . I thjnk tele- 
vision can keep parents and children 
from talking, and getting into real con- 
tact with each other. In Norwegian 
families, it is not unusual for the par- 
ents and children to sit and talk for 
hours together. 

Another question: Does television 
nake people passive? When vou sit and 
watch television you are just watching 
vhat other people have prepared for 
you and you do not create anything 
yourself. 

Philippe: 1 think it is very important 
tor children to have creative, construc- 
tive things to do. They have to be 
active, not just watching action. Society 
has to provide means for children to 
let off steam constructively. Otherwise 
it may be faced with a problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Raja: Maybe sometimes our students 
are a little too active. In the Arab coun- 
tries there are many times student riots 
and demonstrations of dissatisfaction. I 
think the point is that there is juvenile 
delinquency all over the world. The 
Americans are dealing with the prob- 
lem in a more constructive way. 

Tina: ' want to say one more thing. 
School is a place where students should 
get something. In America it has often 
seemed to me that they are so eager 
to give their impressions, to argue with 
the teacher on every point she brings 
up. In Thailand we try more to listen 
to others. We are taught to think every- 


thing we speak, but not to speak every- 
thing we think. 

Kimiko: But, Tina, the purpose of 
progressive education in America is to 
take out of the student what the stu- 
dent has, not just to put in as much as 
the student can absorb. 


East and West Orientations 


Tina: Maybe in Asia we listen too 
much. Our orientation is toward the 
past, Yours is toward the future. Here 
is just one example. You give thanks 
before you eat a meal. We give thanks 
afterwards. I think we should not live 
either in the past or the future. The 
past is the lesson. The future is the 
dream. But we should live in the 
present, with the influence of both. 

Raja: When I came to America, I 
wanted to see your monuments and 
statues. I said to an American student, 
“Have you visited the Statue of Lib- 
erty?” He answered, to my amazement, 
“No!” Then he went on to say: “When 
I feel the essence of a thing, I do 
not care to see its symbol. I would 
rather spend the time and money it 
takes to get there on somebody who 
is deprived of liberty, so that I can 
help him get it.” This experience—and 
another one in Washington, when I got 
an appointment to see the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States as easily 
as I could get an appointment with 
my schoolmaster—confirmed my belief 
in the liberal and democratic ideas 
which live in the hearts of the American 
people, 

Kimiko: You have much here that 
we do not have in Asia. So I was glad 
when some one asked me what gift the 
Japanese people could give you. My 
gift to you would be composure. 

When we are composed, we can ob- 
serve more delicately and think more 
deeply. In Japan, art has become a 
part of life. We don’t have to go to 
a museum for it. 


Views on Freedom 


Gunnar: My gift to America would 
be of quite a different kind, and maybe 
very surprising to you. As surprising 
as it was to me to be asked, “How 
does it feel to be in a really demo- 
cratic country?” Of course, I admit 
that America is a democratic country, 
but maybe there is a danger to Ameri- 
can democracy today that can most 
easily be seen by someone from an- 
other wvountry. 

We learned in Norway during the 
last war what it means to be afraid to 
speak our opinions. We have felt the 
horror of being gagged, and we never 
want to feel it again. During my stay 
here in the United States I have heard 
and seen a lot of things I do not under- 


stand, I read of a proposal for concen- 
tration camps for subversives in the 
army. On television I heard a Senate 
Investigating Committee ask a woman 
if she ever subscribed to a certain 
newspaper. I was with a boy who did 
not dare to go into a Russian movie 
because his father worked in the State 
Department. I am glad that I live in 
a democracy where such things do not 
happen. 

Philippe: 1 would like to say this: 
Don’t worry too much what the rest 
of the world thinks about you. What- 
ever you do, some people will criticize 
you. If you leave¥Vour soldiers in Eu- 
rope, people will call you imperialists. 
If you take them away, they will say 
you are cowards, abandoning us. The 
Americans I have liked best here were 
those who, while interested in our 
criticisms of you, were not shaken by 
them in their fundamental beliefs. If 
I understand you, this fundamental be 
lief, based on enlightened self-interest 
is marked by a real concern for your 
neighbors and the belief that every 
country in the world can be, and should 
be, free. As long as you stick to these 
principles, you will live up to your 
role of world leadership, 

Kimiko: In America people make ef 
forts to satisfy their wants. But in Asia 
people make efforts to have the self 
control to become free from want. 

In America, each individual is im 
portant. I felt terrible when I realized 
how different we are. I can’t even de 
cide for myself whom I will marry. 


importance of the Individual 


Gunnar: About one month ago, all 
the delegates were d6wn in Washington 
together. We had a lot of experiences 
there, met President Eisenhower, and 
had lunch in the Congress. But I'll 
have to admit that what made the 
strongest impression on me was one 
little placard I saw outside a church 
building with the words: “The Baptist 
Church is being repaired, so we are 
having our services in the Jewish 
Temple.” 

That was all. The placard said so 
little, but yet it said so much, It told 
that here were people who were dif- 
ferent in their ideas but who re- 
spected each other, and who were con- 
cerned, about other people’s chances 
to expzess their particular feelings. I 
think that is the most important thing 
it is possible to learn. I don’t think 
it is necessary that people agree. I 
don’t even find it necessary that they 
understand each other. What counts 
is that everybody can tolerate ideas 
different from his own, and not only 
tolerate them, but be willing to fight 
for the right of the other fellow to 
express his opinions. 
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Paratroop units of the Chinese Communist Army on parade in Peiping, Oct. 1, 1953. 


N the 26th of this month, the West- 

ern Allies are meeting with Red 
China. They will come face to face with 
the Chinese Reds across a conference 
table in the ornate Palace of Nations, 
in peaceful and picturesque Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

This is not the first meeting with the 
Chinese Reds. The Western Allies had 
come face to face with them before— 
across the firing lines on the blood- 
soaked hills of Korea. 

The Chinese Reds are not the same 
as the Chinese people we knew and 
admired in the past—the friendly, free- 
dom-loving folk who were our com- 
rades-in-arms in World War II. For 
centuries, the Chinese were known as 
a nation of pacifists. They neither 
sought nor menaced other lands. 

The Chinese Reds are a different 
brand. They are the “brain-washed,” 
Moscow-indoctrinated satellites of So- 
viet imperialism. They have taken mil- 
lions of Chinese peasants, armed them, 
and sent them to fight in Korea. They 
are threatening the security of China’s 
neighbors in Indo-China, Malaya, Bur- 
ma, Thailand. 

The Geneva conference will deal 
with two issues—(1) “a peaceful seitle- 
ment of the Korean question”; and (2) 
the “restoring of peace in Indo-China.” 
It will be attended by the United 
States, Britain, France, Soviet Russia, 
Communist China, plus “other inter- 
ested states.” (See “East-West Cross- 
roads” in the March 10 issue.) 

But the press will probably give “top 
billing” ‘to the Chinese Communists. 
This is their “debut” at an international 
conference. Red China is a new and 


unkown quantity in diplomatic algebra, 
the “X” in the international equation. 

Five years ago, in the biggest kid- 
napping in history, the Communists 
“snatched” China from the free world. 
They drew a tight “bamboo curtain” 
around the country. No Chinese are 
permitted out, few foreigners are per- 
mitted in. The world’s most populated 
nation has been sealed off from the rest 
of the world. 

Consequently, Red China has be- 
come a country shrouded in mystery. 
Still, some information has been sifting 
through the non-porous “bamboo cur- 
tain,” enough to give a fairly rounded 
picture of conditions inside Red China. 
But that we shall discuss later. 

First, let’s sketch in the background— 
the land, the people, and their history. 


Land and the People 


China is big. She is the second largest 
country in the world, surpassed in size 
only by her Communist ally, Soviet 
Russia. Covering an area of 3,860,000 
square miles, she is nearly a third larger 
than the United States. 

In population, China ranks first 
among all nations, having an estimated 

75,000,000 inhabitants. In fact, one 
out of every five persons in the world 
is Chinese. 

What sort of country is China? The 
land of China is mostly mountainous. 
Two-thirds of the interior is a dry 
wasteland. The fertile regions lie along 
China’s two great rivers—the Yangtze 
and the Yellow. Only about 25 per cent 
of China’s total land is cultivated. Con- 
sequently, China has never been able 


A look behind the 
“Bamboo Curtain” into 
Red China and a preview 


of the Geneva conference 


to raise enough food to feed her teem- 
ing millions. 

On the average, about 1,500 people 
live on each square mile of arable land 
in China (compared with 53 in the 
U. S.). Nor does this tell the story ac- 
curately, for in some rural areas as 
many as 6,900 people try to farm a 
single square mile of land! 

Four out of five Chinese depend 
upon the “good earth” for their ‘liveli- 
hood. Chief crops are wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, soybeans, tea, and cotton. 

Under the soil of China lies great 
mineral wealth. She is one of the fore- 
most coal countries in the world. She is 
also rich in bauxite, tin, manganese, 
tungsten, and antimony. But most of 
China’s mineral resources have not been 
developed extensively. 

What are the Chinese people like? 
The Chinese belong to the Mongolian 
race. Their recorded history goes back 
some 4,000 years. (The year 1954, inci- 
dentally, is year 4651 on the Chinese 
calendar!) By 1200 B.C. they had 
already attained an advanced stage of 
civilization, The world is indebted to 
the Chinese for, among other things, 
the invention of paper, printing, porce- 
lain, and gunpowder. 

The Chinese have always revered 
their philosophers, poets, and artists. 
They have a deep respect for learning, 
although most of them are still illiterate. 
The Chinese, when not influenced by 
communism, are a courteous, friendly, 
tolerant people who are strongly at- 
tached to their homes, their land, their 
families. 

The principal religions of the Chinese 
are Confucianism, Buddhism, and Tao- 
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All of China except Formosa is now held by Communists. Reds also control Tibet. 


ism. There are also some 10,000,000 
Mohammedans and about 4,000,000 
Christians among them. 


Chinese Republic 


How did it happen that these gentle, 
peace-loving people became Commu- 
nists? The answer is that the over- 
whelming majority of them never chose 
communism. They did not vote for 
communism. There was no national ref- 
erendum on it. They were never given 
an opportunity to decide by ballot 
whether they wanted a Communist gov- 
ernment. 

Then how did China go Communist? 
That’s a rather long story, Perhaps the 
best place to begin is with China’s fa- 
mous “Double Ten”—the tenth day of 
the tenth month in the year 1911. 

On that day, a revolution overthrew 
the Manchu dynasty, the rulers of 
China since 1644. A second revolution 
in 1917 established the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist) republic. 

Both revolutions were led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, China’s George Washington. 
He founced the Kuon:intang party of 
China and drafted its program, the fa- 
mous San Min Chu I—the “Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles.” These are “national- 
ism, democracy, livelihood.” 

Dr. Sun realized that these aims 
could not be achieved until China was 
unified, Accordingly, in 1924, a year 


before his death, he summoned Chiang 
Kai-shek, his most devoted disciple, and 
entrusted to him the task of organizing 
an army to defeat the reactionary war 
lords. 

These war lords, self-appointed “gov- 
ernors,” maintained their own private 
troops and defied the authority of the 
central government. 

By 1928, Chiang’s forces swept all 
opposition before them and succeeded 
in establishing a new national govern- 
ment, with its capital in Nanking. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia, bent on 
world revolution, saw in China a fertile 
soil for planting her ideas. Chiang Kai- 
shek at first accepted the cooperation 
of Communist specialists sent to him 
from Moscow. Before long, however, it 
became apparent that these “friends 
from the Kremlin” were more devoted 
to Russia than to China. A plot was 
uncovered to destroy the Nationalist 
government and set up a Soviet regime 
in China. This touched off a bitter and 
bloody civil war which was to rage for 
more than twenty years. 

The Japanese invasion of China on 
July 7, 1937, brought about an uneasy 
truce between the Communists and the 
Nationalist government. But fighting 
between the two sides was resumed 
after the end of World War II in 1945. 

For a brief period in the summer of 
1945, peace seemed “just around the 
corner.” Russia signed a pact with 


Chiang Kai-shek’s government, recog- 
nizing it as the “true government” of 
China. In return, China gave up Outer 
Mongolia (which has since become a 
Soviet satellite), and granted special 
rights to Russia in Manchuria. Moscow 
pledged not to aid the Chinese Reds. 


Two Chinese Governments 


These hopes soon vanished. Russia, 
in withdrawing her troops from Man- 
churia, turned over this rich province 
to the Chinese Reds. She equipped the 
Chinese Communist forces with arms 
taken from the Japanese. 

By the end of 1949, the Reds en- 
gulfed all of the Chinese mainland. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist govern- 
ment and most of its troops withdrew 
to Formosa, an island off the coast of 
China. 

Thus there are now two Chinese 
governments, each claiming to speak 
for the Chinese people. One, the Na- 
tionalist government, headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek, is a member of the United 
Nations. It is recognized by the United 
States and 43 other members of the 
U. N. But the Nationalist government 
is in control of only a small portion of 
territory—the island of Formosa (popu- 
lation, 8,000,000) and a few neighbor- 
ing isles. Its armed force consists. of 
some 600,000 men. 

The other Chinese government is the 
Communist regime headed by Mao 
Tse-tung. It is recognized by only 16 
members of the U. N.—the Soviet bloc 
of nations, Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries, India, and several other non- 
Communist nations in Asia. But the 
Red regime is in contro] of the entire 
Chinese mainland. Its military force is 
believed to number more than 5,000,- 
000 men, equipped with Soviet arms. 

The Nationalist government was our 
true and trusted ally in World War Ii. 
The Communist regime, on the other 
hand, was our chief enemy in the Ko- 
rean War. Most of the Communist 
troops in that war were supplied by 
Red China. It was the intervention of 
Chinese Communists in the Korean war 
that prolonged the fighting and saved 
the North Korean Reds from complete 
defeat by the United Nations. More- 
over, it is Red China that is aiding and 
abetting the Communist guerrillas 
fighting the French and native troops 
in Indo-China. This shooting war, now 
in its eighth year, would long have 
been over were it not for the assistance 
given the rebels by the Chinese Reds. 


Behind Bamboo Curtain 


Now let’s look behind the “bamboo 
curtain” and see what has been hap- 
pening inside Red China. The Reds in 
China have established a ruthless dic- 





tatorship. Following the Soviet model, 
they abolished civil rights, deprived 
the people of their basic freedoms, and 
set up a reign of terror throughout the 
land, 

Assistant Secretary ‘of State Walter 
S. Robertson told Congress a few weeks 

yo that the Red rulers in China, in 
“just about the bloodiest pattern that 
the Communists have followed in any 
country in the world,” have killed 15,- 
000,000 Chinese since 1949. 

“There are deep, bitter resentments 
in China among the people toward the 
Communist regime,” Mr. Robertson 
testified. 

That starvation stalks Red China 
has been admitted by the official Com- 
munist newspaper, the Peiping People’s 
Daily. In its February 10 issue, it dis- 
closed that 200,009,000 people are 
eceiving government food relief be- 
cause of famine or food shortages. 

To some extent the food shortages 
are due to the resistance of the Chinese 
peasants to the “collectivization” drive 
started by the Red government. 

The so-called “land reforms” in Red 
China have gone through two stages. 
At first, untold thousands of landowners 
were “liquidated” and their lands par- 
celed out to the peasants. This reduced 
the average size of Chinese farms to 
two or three acres—less than enough to 
support a family decently. (The aver- 
age farm in U. S. is 157 acres.) 

Then came the second stage. Fol- 
lowing the established Seviet pattern, 


Sign held by this peasant says: “The People’s Government 
has distributed the land.’ Peasants later were forced to 
join collective farms. They “own” their land only in name, 
are forced to turn over most of crop to Red government. 


peasants are being forced to join “col- 
lective farms.” Under this system, the 
individual farmers are not landowners 
but merely workers for the “collective.” 
Only in name do they “own” the land. 
In fact, it is the property of the state. 
The peasants are compelled to turn 
over most of the crop to the Com- 
munist government. And the govern- 
ment decides how much the peasants 
are to be paid! 

Thus the much ballyhooed Commu- 
nist “land reforms” turned out to be 
strictly phoney. The Chinese peasant 
is still landless. The only difference 
is that instead of working for a small 
landowner, he now works for a large 
landowner—the Communist state. 


Life Under Red Regime 


A first-hand report on conditions in 
Red China was recently published in 
a labor magazine in Bombay, India. 
The author, Brajkishore Shastri, visited 
Communist China as a member of an 
Indian workers’ delegation. 

Here are a few excerpts from his 
report: 

“The Chinese worker’s diet consists 
of rice, green vegetable soup, and a 
vegetable ... 

“In no circumstance can the worker 
resort to strike action. . . 

“Any demand for reduction in work- 
ing hours or for an increase in wages 
is regarded as high treason in this 
workers’ state... 


“If a peasant in one village wants to 
pay a visit to a friend or relation in 
another village he must first obtain the 
permission of the local Communist 
Party boss.” 

That’s what life is like under the 
Red regime. Little wonder that tens 
of thousands of Chinese soldiers, taken 
prisoner in Korea by the United Na- 
tions, refused to return to their Com- 
munist-ruled homeland. 

One of the issues that is bound to 
come up at the Geneva conference is 
the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations. There is some 
sentiment among our Western allies for 
a “deal” with the Chinese Reds. It has 
been suggested that a seat in the U.N. 
be given to Communist China if she 
agrees to a peaceful settlement in Korea 
and Indo-China. 

The United States has strongly op- 
posed U. N. membership for Red 
China. 

In a speech in New York City on 
March 29, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles reaffirmed this position. 
He served notice that at the Geneva 
meeting the United States has abso- 
lutely no thought of making concessions 
in return for Communist paper prom- 
ises. 

As an editorial in the New York 
Times pointed out, “There is neither 
logic nor profit in paying a bribe to the 
Communists to get their worthless 
promise not to do again what they had 
no business doing in the first place.” 


All photos from Eastphoto, official agency for Chinese Peoples Republic 
This miner is a “worker hero” and officer of the miners 
union. There are three classes of workers: ordinary work- 
ers, model workers, worker heroes. No worker may strike in 
Red China. Demands for wage increases are high treason. 





Who Are the 


‘Imperialist 


Warmongers’’? 


Boston Post 


“Now If We Could Only Stop Them From Thinking—!” 


NE of the oldest tricks used by 

Communist propaganda is to shout 
stop thief!” The real thief tries to throw 
off his pursuers by shouting “stop thief” 
it the innocent man. 

In 1947 Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky used the “stop thief” trick at 
the United Nations. He tried to pin the 
term “imperialist warmongers” on the 
United States and “certain other pow- 
ers,” notably Britain and France. 

But what are the facts? Let us see 
vho cultivates the fruits of liberation, 
ind who grows the thistles of imperial- 
sm and war. 


Boy of the Philippines 


Last January, an 83-year-ola lady, 
\irs. Leo J. Grove, received a distin- 
guished visitor in her home at Delray, 
Florida. Almost fifty years before, as a 
voung American school teacher in the 
Philippines, this white-haired lady had 
taught the principles of freedom and 
democracy to a very bright Filipino boy. 

Ambassador Carlos Romulo, her eager 
pupil half a century before, had come 
to pay his respects to a great teacher. 

“My life and thoughts have been 
shaped by your early teaching,” Romulo 
said. “I want to thank you and tell you 
what you have done for world freedom.” 

As she looked through misty eyes at 
the world-famous man, pictures of him 
Hashed through her mind’s eye. She saw 
him as the little boy who had such an 
intense way of. speaking. She saw him 
lugging armfuls of books from her 
library to read about Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and the other philoso- 
phers of freedom. 

She saw him wading ashore on the 
Philippines with General MacArthur 
in February, 1945, to liberate his home- 
land from the Japanese. In that picture 


he was the “little general.” Then he was 
standing before the diplomats in 1946 
at the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration Conference 
in Atlantic City. He was making an 
eloquent plea for immediate relief for 
the war-torn Philippines. 

She saw him presiding as President 
of the U. N. General Assembly in 1949. 

“And what are you doing now, Car- 
los?” she asked. 

“Talking, as usual,” he replied with a 


smile. “I am just finishing a lecture tour. 


of America. I have been trying to alert 
your people to the Communist menace 
in Asia and win their support for the 
new government of the Philippines in 
its fight for freedom in Asia.” 

She nodded her head. “I always read 
about you, Carlos. I was so proud of 
you when you stepped aside as a can- 
didate for the Presidency to unite your 
country for good government. Do you 
remember the American statesman who 
said, “Sir, I would rather be right than 
be President”? 

“Henry Clay,” answered her former 
pupil. “I was right, as well as for the 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“The American flag has been lowered 
from the flagstaffs of this land not in 
defeat, not in surrender, not by com- 
puision, but by the vol‘intary act of the 
United States.’’—Manuel Roxas, first Pres- 
ident of the Philippines, when the islands 
received their independence on July 4, 
1946. 


“It needed only one swift blow to 
Poland, first by the German Army and 
then by the Red Army, and nothing re- 
mained of this ugly offspring of the 
Versailles Treaty.’—Vyacheslav Molotov, 
Oct. 31, 1939. 


right man for President. And we won— 
not only in our country but for democ- 
racy in Asia.” 

“Do you think you can win in Asia?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, we will win,” Romulo assured 
her. “We can show the people of Asia 
from our own experience that American 
democracy liberates, while Soviet com- 
munism enslaves.” 


Independence When Ready 


Then he recalled the early days of his 
youth. His father had been bitter against 
the Americans during the Spanish- 
American War. He believed American 
rule was just being substituted for 
Spanish rule. He fought against the 
Americans. 

“But, father<young Carlos would 
argue, “President McKinley promises us 
freedom and independence when we are 
trained and ready for it.” 

*“Don’t believe it,” warned his father. 
“Imperialists never let go.” 

William Howard Taft, who later be- 
came President of the United States, 
was the first Governor of the Philip- 
pines. He called for 1,000 American 
teachers to help prepare the Filipinos 
for self-government. 

“Yes, | remember,” the old lady said. 
“But I never thought I would have a 
future world leader in my class. I went 
with fear and trembiing. People said | 
would get shot by rekels.” 

As rapidly as they were educated, 
Filipinos stepped into government posts, 
the police, the courts, all the way up to 
judges in the Supreme Court. 

“You see, father,” Romulo would in- 
sist, “the Americans mean what they 
say. We are the judges now. We even 
sentence American law-breakers. Is that 
the way of an imperialist?” 





Then, in 1934, the United States 
Congress set a definite date for full 
independence. 

General Romulo and the Filipines 
fought the Japanese militarists in 1941. 
They rejected Imperial Japan’s false 
promise of “Asia for the Asians.” They 
could see that “thought control” pre- 
vented the Japanese people from having 
control of even Japan itself. They be- 
lieved the American promise, and fought 
to become masters in their own house. 


Strength of Teachers 


On July 4, 1946, the United States 
proved its promise right on schedule. 
The Philippines entered the family of 
nations as an independent country. 

General Romulo became the new na- 
tion’s leading spokesman in the world 
forum of the United Nations. 

Carlos Romulo patted the hand of his 
former teacher and said, “You didn’t 
realize that you and the rest of the thou- 
sand teachers were doing more than 
regiments of soldiers to fight for free- 
dom. You didn’t realize more than forty 
years ago that you were preparing a 
bastion of strength for your country in 
the Pacific, did you?” 

“No, Carlos,” she replied, “I guess 
we teachers just don’t know our own 
strength.” 

Romulo smiled. “I thank you for my- 
self, and I thank you for my country. 
For without devoted teachers freedom 
falters, democracy fails.” 

While Romulo was fighting the Japa- 
nese, the Soviets were preparing to 
enter the Pacific war. Six days before 
the Japanese surrendered, the Red Army 
marched into Manchuria. 

The Communists talked “liberation.” 
But how did they act? They acted like 
old-fashioned imperialists. 


Communist Imperialism 


Under the direction of Japanese im- 
perialists, the Chinese had built modern 
industries in Manchuria. The Commu- 
nists took over the position of the de- 
feated Japanese imperialists. They dis- 
mantled the factories and carted away 
to Russia a billion dollars worth of 
machinery. For six days’ fighting, they 
claimed this as war reparations. They 
left hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
workers without work-shops. 

After the war was over, the Soviets 
broke their word to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. They supported the Chinese 
Communists and helped them to seize 
China with weapons the Reds had taken 
from the Japanese. 

The Soviets also broke the pledges 
they made at Yalta and Potsdam— 
pledges signed by Stalin as one of “the 
Big Three.” They refused to let the 
peoples of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria choose their own leaders. 
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Instead, Communist conspirators, with 
the help of the Red Army, took over 
these governments and made them pup- 
pets of Soviet Russia. 

While the Soviets talked peace, they 
started and supported war. In 1950, 
the Communist forces in North Korea 
launched an attack on the Republic of 
Korea. The United Nations ordered the 
North Koreans to halt and return to the 
38th Parallel. The Communists ignored 
the U. N. They smashed through the 
weak defenses of the Republic, and 
marched to the tip of the peninsula. 

The U.N. called upon all members 
to honor their pledges in the Charter— 
to refrain from giving aid to the Com- 


munist aggressors and to help the vic- 
tim of aggression. Fifty-three countries 
supported the United Nations move for 
peace. Five Communist countries sup- 
ported the war of aggression. Red China 
entered the war. 

The Soviets admitted in the U. N. 
that they supplied the Communist forces 
with weapens and jet planes. But the 
battered Chinese Communists finally 
called for peace. They got a truce. It 
remains to be seen whether they will 
make a peace and withdraw Chinese 
invaders from Korea. 

Who are the “imperialist warmon- 
gers’? The answer is to be found in 
deeds not words. 





One of your radio comedians used 
to amuse me with a program called, 
“It Pays to Be Ignorant.” But seri- 
ously, today ignorance pays off in 
slavery and death. 

Freedom and communism are in 
mortal competition for the minds and 
hearts of youth all over the world. 

Freedom has to win every day, 
every year, every generation in order 
to prevail. Communism has to win 
only once. 

Then dictatorship puts out the 
light of reason. It drives its victims 
into a dark tunnel of thought-control 
where people soon go blind. 

I am heartened to see Scholastic 
Magazines focusing attention of 
American youth on the meaning of 
the struggle between Freedom and 
communism. For only those who 

* understand both the tactics and prop- 
aganda tricks of the Communists and 
the great princ‘ples of Freedom can 
help to overcome the evil in com- 
munism with the good of democracy. 

Today the struggle centers in Asia 
and the Pacific. There a billion and 
a half people who hate old-fashioned 
imperialism and who live on the edge 
of starvation are the targets of Soviet 
propaganda. Few of these people 





MESSAGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 
from 


Philippine Ambassador 


understand that the self-appointed 
men in the Kremlin and not the 
elected servants in Washington are 
the “imperialist warmongers.” 

There is one dramatic exception— 
the Filipino people. In the Philip- 
pines we know from first-hand ex- 
perience that democratic America is 
a true apostle of Freedom. My people 
stand in the world as exhibit A for 
the liberating policies of the U. S. A. 
They stand in sharp contrast to the 
unfortunate people of Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and 600 million others who 
have been enslaved by Soviet im- 
perialism since Stalin made his war- 
unleashing pact with Hitler in 1939. 

My people speak the language of 
Asia in waging the fight of Freedom 
through good and honest govern- 
ment. 

Only as we of the free world work 
together, strengthen and support 
each other, and reason out our com- 
mon policies in the United Nations 
can we patiently and gradually build 
a peaceful future on the foundations 
of real Freedom and Justice. 

That future is in your hands. God 
grant that the work of your hands 
will be guided by enlightened heads 
and devoted hearts. 











Focus on the 


The military, political, 


and economic reasons that underlie 


the changes in our defense policy 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


New Look Looks . 


NOMETIMES the hottest arguments 
in the United States arise over a mis- 
statement, or a misunderstanding, of 
policy. That is what has happened in 
the debate over the “New Look” de- 
fense program of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. The debate has been raging 
tor three months. What is it all about? 
To understand the “New Look” pro- 
gram, it is necessary to recall the basic 
defense poliey of the Truman Adminis- 
tration. That policy was based on the 
“containment” of Communist aggression. 
Wherever the Communists thrust for- 
ward into the free world, the Truman 
policy called for meeting the thrust with 
sufficient force to hurl it back. 

Thus the United States—in coopera- 
tion with its allies in the United Nations 

compelled the Russians to get out of 
Iran in late 1945. We also met the Com- 
munist threat to Greece and Turkey in 
1946. In 1948 we responded to the siege 
of Berlin with the air lift. And in 1950 
we opposed armed Communist aggres- 
sion against South Korea. 

But—and this is important to remem- 
ber—the Truman policy sought to con- 
tain aggression without unleashing an 
atomic World War. This meant that we 
could not bring our most powerful 
weapon to bear. 

As soon as the Korean truce was 
signed last summer, the Eisenhower 
Administration began to take a “new 


. . Confusion out of misunderstanding. 


look” at our defense policy. There were 
several reasons why it did so. 


Reasons for New Look 


First, there was a military reason. 
After Korea, there was a good deal of 
criticism of the containment policy. 
Some military and diplomatic officials— 
and some distinguished political com- 
mentators, such as Walter Lippmann— 
believed that under the containment 
policy, the United States was biting off 
more than it could chew. They held that 
we could not police the whole circum- 
ference of the Communist world. 

These critics argued also that this 
policy of containment played into Com- 
munist hands. The Russians, they 
pointed out, could keep us running from 
one end of the world to the other, put- 
ting out “satellite brush fires” and wear- 
ing us down. 

It was to the advantage of Russia, 
these officials argued, to get U. S. forces 
bogged down on the mainland of Asia, 
in some remote area like Korea. Such 
conflicts were far from the great indus- 
trial targets of Europe, to which a po- 
tential aggressor would give first pri- 
ority. 

Second, there was a political reason. 
The Korean war had been unpopular 
with many people in the United States. 
It had cost billions of dollars and 


130,000 American casualties, with over 
25,000 dead. And it had come to an 
indecisive end. During the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaign, the Republicans had 
promised “no more Koreas.” That argu- 
ment had weighed heavily in the Re- 
publican victory. 

Third, there was dn economic reason. 
At the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
Truman Administration feared that Rus- 
sia might be planning an all-out war. 
Therefore, it ordered a rapid build-up 
of U. S. strength. Targets were set for 
i critical year of 1954 or 1955. 

After the Korean truce, the Eisen- 
hower Administration believed that Rus- 
sia would not launch an all-out attack, 
but would continue to exert pressure. 
Therefore, the Administration decided 
to abandon the “peak year” planning, 
and prepare for the long haul. 

This long-haul concept made possible 
a reduction in military costs. The Ad- 
ministration had pledged economies and 
tax cuts. And one of the places where 
heavy cuts could be made was in de- 
fense appropriations. 


The Questions Raised 


These were the reasons behind the 
“New Look.” President Eisenhower gave 
the first hard outline of the program in 
his State of the Union address on Jan. 7. 
The President said there would no 
longer be “piecemeal reaction against 
crises” created by the Communists. The 
United States would place greater reli- 
ance on atomic weapons and air power. 

It was Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, however, who provoked the de- 
bate over the “New Look” by a speech 
which he delivered on Jan. 12. Mr. 
Dulles said: 

“Local defense will always be impor- 
tant. But there is no local defense which 
alone will contain the mighty land 
power of the Communist world. Local 
defenses must be reinforced by the fur- 
ther deterrent of massive retaliatory 
power. A potential aggressor must know 
that he cannot always prescribe battle 





New Look Defense program 


conditions that suit him. Otherwise... 
[he] might be tempted to attack [confi- 
dent] that resistance would be confined 
to manpower. He might be tempted to 
attack: in places where his superiority 
was decisive.” 

Therefore, Mr. Dulles said, the Ad- 
ministration had taken the “basic policy 
decision . . . to depend primarily on a 
great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by 
means and at places of our choosing.” 

The Dulles speech set off a contro- 
versy. These were the questions the 
speech raised: 

Did Mr. Dulles mean that if the Chi- 
nese Communists began to send men, 
as well as arms, to aid the Communist 
rebels in Indo-China, we were ready to 
drop A-bombs or H-bombs on Peiping 
and Moscow? That is what he seemed 
to mean. 

Some critics said such a policy might 
have made sense when the United States 
had a monopoly. of atomic weapons. 
Now that the Russians also had ttiem, 
this policy might mean an atomic holo- 
caust. 

Or was Mr. Dulles merely trying to 


“Pushover if | can tie him that way with little wars,” says Russia. 
“Brush fire’ wars all over would thin out our armed forces. 


frighten the Kremlin into not starting 
any more local wars? 

It was argued that such a threat 
would work only if the Russians were 
convinced we meant business. If they 
were convinced we did not want an 
atomic war, then the Dulles statement 
might actually’ encourage more local 
aggressions. 

Again, it was asked if the “New Look” 
was merely an excuse for cutting the 
budget? It was the Democrats who 
pressed this question. 

Many Democrats charged that the 
$4,000,000,000 defense cut—mostly in 
Army funds—next year would gravely 
impair our power to meet local attacks, 
if they came. And their questions were 
given an edge by the knowledge that 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff, had opposed the cuts. 


Opposition Arguments 


All these questions came to a head in 
a speech by Adlai E. Stevenson, de- 
feated Democratic Presidential candi- 
date, on March 7. Mr. Stevenson said: 





Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


“Instead of greater freedom of choice, 
does this decision to rely primarily on 
atomic weapons really narrow our choice 
as to the means and the places of retali- 
ation? Are we leaving ourselves the grim 
choice of inaction or a thermonuclear 
holocaust? Are we indeed, inviting Mos- 
cow and Peiping to nibble us to death?” 

The “New Look” also aroused con- 
cern among our allies. They were par- 
ticularly worried by the words “retali- 
ate instantly.” They wanted to know 
whether they were to be consulted be- 
fore the -United States dropped an 
A-bomb in reprisal for a local aggres- 
sion. They were also afraid that U. S. 
troops would be pulled out of Europe 
under the new policy. They did not 
wish to be “liberated” by an atomic war. 

Their fears were put sharply in a 
speech in Washington by Lester Pear- 
son, the Canadian Minister for External 
Affairs. Mr. Pearson said his fellow 
countrymen had “a feeling that our des- 
tiny . . . may be decided, not by our- 
selves, but across our border ‘by means 
and at places not of our own choosing’— 
to adapt a famous phrase.” He said it 


Kuekes in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Cop’s Club . . . “Speak softly and carry 
a big stick,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Graphic Syndicate 
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Charts show what “New Look” saves in terms of dollars. 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
Should Uncle Sam follow the proposal? Where would it leave him? 


was essential that there be prior con- 
sultation before we resorted to atomic 
‘devastation.” 

The Stevenson and Pearson speeches 
brought prompt and immediate answers 
from the Administration. Clarifying 
speeches and statements came from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State Depart- 
ment, and the White House. 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that the 
“New-Look” policy did not mean any 
reliance on one seryice—the Air Force— 
or one weapon. He said the aim was to 
keep the enemy guessing. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son said that certain new weapons of 
greater fire power might possibly permit 
some reduction in ground forces. But 
there was no plan to bring troops home 
from Europe. Referring to Mr. Steven- 
son's criticism, he said, “Do you think 
he is an expert in the matter?” 

The President said he did not like 
the term “New Look,” and that it was 
merely an attempt to “keep abreast of 
the times” in defense planning. He im- 
plied that one of its objectives was the 
conservation of American manpow:r. 

The fullest clarifying statement came 
from Secretary Dulles in a press con- 
ference and in an article in Foreign 
Affairs magazine, both on March 16. 

Mr. Dulles said that “massive atomic 
and thermonuclear retaliation” could not 
“usefully be evoked under all circum- 


stances.” The capacity for such retalia- 
tion, he pointed out, was chiefly useful 
as a “deterrent” to aggression. He said 
there would “certainly” be full consul- 
tation with our allies “in most of the 
cases I can conceive of.” 


Reasons for Confésion 


How did this confusion arise? Critics 
felt that the Administration had over- 
dramatized the policy. Walter Lipp- 
mann said there would have been no 
trouble if the policy had been explained 
“without playing to the gallery.” 

The British government had adopted 
the very same policy of depending on 
the “primary deterrent” of the atom- 
bomb to discourage “adventures” such 
as Korea, and “to reduce the great dis- 
persal of effort... hitherto imposed 
upon us.” But the British government 
had done it quietly. 

However, the greatest difficulty, many 
observers believed, was the effect on 
American public opinion. The American 
public, as Lippmann said, had been led 
to believe that the Administration “can 
produce military victories without fight- 
ing, and that it can control great areas 
on the ground without putting men on 
the ground.” 

Thus, it was held, the people might 
be greatly upset if the Administration 
feels it necessary to take more direct 
action in Indo-China. 


On March 29, Secretary Dulles said 
the Administration was determined to 
block a Communist conquest in South- 
east Asia—by “united action” if neces- 
sary. But he made no mention of using 
the atomic bomb. 


Decide in Each Case 


Two days later President Eisenhower 
said in a press conference that he had 
read every word of Secretary Dulles’ 
statement before it was made. He 
agreed with it completely. The Presi- 
dent said that the loss of Indo-China to 
the Communists would be a severe blow 
to the free world. It was necessary for 
us to be prepared to meet any kind of 
attack that would come there. 

The President was asked whether 
U. S. troops might be used in Indo- 
China. 

Mr. Eisenhower replied that he had 
pointed out many times that he could 
see no greater disadvantage to this 
country than to be using its own forces 
in great numbers to meet a little situa- 
tion every time one arose. In effect, he 
implied that if we try to be strong 
everywhere, we will be weak every- 
where. 

The President added that the United 
States is trying to make her friends 
strong enough to take care of local at- 
tacks by themselves. To do this we are 
giving them financial, moral, and po- 
litical aid. We would give them mili- 
tary help only where our vital interests 
demand it. 

Each: case, the President was careful 
to point out, has its own degree of risk. 
Each case, therefore, must be decided 
on its own merits. 

In effect, this puts Soviet Russia on 
notice that she cannot expect to drain 
our resources and those of other na- 
tions of the free world by a series of 
little wars like Korea. If she does, she 
runs the risk of having drastic action 
taken against her. And that is the es- 
sence of the New Look. 





H-bomb: Cities in Danger 


The United States can build a 
hydrogen bomb powerful enough 
to ‘destroy any city.’’ 

So said Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. He had just returned 
from witnessing two hydrogen bomb 
tests in the Pacific—the March 1 and 
March 26 explosions. (See last 
week’s news pages. ) 

According to Congressional 
sources, the March 1 blast was 600 
to 700 times more powerful than the 
atomic bombs dropped on Japan in 
World War II. 

It has been estimated unofficially 
that a bomb as powerful as those 
set off in the Pacific tests last month 
could: 
¢ Totally destroy by blast every- 

thing within a radius of four miles 

—an area of 50 square miles; 

Severely damage an area of 200 

square miles; 

Moderately damage an area of 600 

square miles; 

Destroy by fire an area of 800 

square miles. 

(The world’s largest city, in area, 
is London, England—693 square 
miles. ) 

In a radio and TV address last 
week, President Eisenhower said the 
H-bomb would not “be used by our 
initiative.” But he said there would 
be “retaliation” if Russia attacked 
the U. S. or “our vital interests.” 
He assured the nation that the U. S. 
would not start a war. He gave his 
opinion that Russia isn’t likely to 
start one, either—partly because the 
Russians know we could strike back 
with mighty power. 

What's Behind It: The dawn of 
the super-power “hydrogen age” has 
already had important effects: 

1. CIVIL DEFENSE: U. S. civil 
defense officials say new methods 
for protecting our people and in- 
dustries will have to be worked out. 
Air raid shelters—unless they are so 
deep in the earth as to be ruinously 
expensive—are not considered safe 
protection. Instead, plans for evacu- 
ating whole cities may have to be 
made. Defense production plants, it 


Move..Over, 
Shorty! 


Buffalo Evening News 


was said, should be scattered away 
from target areas, so that a single 
bomb would not destroy a number 
of vital factories. 

2. ATOMIC CONTROL: With 
both the U. S. and Russia develop- 
ing hydrogen weapons, the U. S., 
Britain, and France joined in urg- 
ing a new effort at disarmament and 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy. At their request, the U. N. 
Disarmament Commission met last 
Friday. 


Hope for New States? 


Congress, eager to adjourn by 
July 30, faces the “day of de- 
cision’ on several issues. 
ALASKA-HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 

Not since 1912, when Arizona and 
New Mexico filled out our present 
continental limits, has Congress ad- 
mitted a new state to the union. The 
House last year passed a bill to give 
statehood to Hawaii. This month the 
Senate passed a bill to make both 
Hawaii and Alaska states. This 
stalled the issue, because a bill can- 
not become a law until passed in 
identical form by both houses of 
Congress. Many observers believe 
it is doubtful that either Hawaii or 
Alaska will be admitted to the union 


this year unless President Eisenhow- 
er vigorously backs one or the other 
of the bills. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION 


An excise is a tax levied upon the 
sale of a commodity or service. To 
raise revenue, Congress has levied 
excise taxes on such goods and serv- 
ices as furs, jewelry, cosmetics, lug- 
gage, phone bills, train and _air- 
plane tickets, movie and _ baseball 
admissions, cigarettes, and liquor. 

Congress passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, a bill lowering excise 
taxes on nearly everything except 
cigarettes and liquor. This is ex- 
pected to cost the Government near- 
ly $1,000,000,000 a year in revenue. 

On most items the tax was re- 
duced to 10 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. The tax on movie ad- 
missions was reduced from 20 to 16 
per cent, and tickets costing less 
than 50 cents are free of tax. 

Much of the tax reduction was 
passed on to the buyer in the form 
of lower prices. 

On railroad and airplane tickets, 
telephone bills, and furs, consumers 
got the full benefit of the tax re- 
duction. The cost to the consumer 
of many other goods dropped, but 
not in all cases by the full amount of 
the tax. Some concerns, including 
the majority of motion picture 
theatres and baseball parks, intend 
to raise their prices by the amount 
of the tax. Thus they will pocket the 
tax saving. 


AIR ACADEMY 


The President has signed a law 
authorizing $126,000,000 to set up 
a “West Point of the Air” to train 
officers for the Air Force. The school 
will have equal rank with the Army’s 
West Point and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The first class will en- 
ter a temporary academy next sum- 
mer. A permanent site has not yet 
been chosen. Air Force officials hope 


. to have the permaneiit academy op- 


erating by 1957. 
TARIFF REDUCTION 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires in June. This act per- 


mits the President to lower our 
tariffs on imported goods if other 
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countries do likewise on the goods 
we export. President Eisenhower 
this month asked Congress to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years. He also 
asked power to lower tariffs by five 
per cent under present rates each 
year for the next three years. 
These requests came in a special 
message to Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals followed closely the 
recommendations of the Randall 
Commission (see news pages, Febru- 
ary 3 issue). The fate of the program 
is uncertain. Many Republicans fa- 
vor higher rather than lower tariffs. 


Maestro’s Last Concert? 

Arturo Toscanini has retired as 
conductor of the National Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra. 

Toscanini—now 87—is generally 
rated as the greatest orchestra con- 
ductor of his time. He will leave 
soon on a visit to his native Italy. 
Whether he will return to the U. S. 
is unknown. It is believed that, ex- 
cept perhaps for guest appearances 
in Italy, Toscanini has conducted 
his last concert. 

His retirement was announced 
after he led the NBC Orchestra in 
an all-Wagner broadcast April 4. 
The orchestra was created especially 
for Maestro Toscanini 17 years ago, 
to bring fine music into American 
homes by means of radio. 


Tobacco and Cancer 

The search goes on for the 
facts on whether tobacco is to 
blame for the increase in lung 
cancer. 

The problem faces not only sci- 
entists and health workers, but also 
the courts. In St. Louis, a factory 
worker suffering from lung cancer 
sued four cigarette companies for 
$250,000. He blamed cigarettes for 
his lung condition. He said the ciga- 
rette companies had given public as- 
surances that their products were 
free from harmful substances. 

Other recent developments in the 
tobacco inquiry were: 

1. For the first time, the American 
Cancer Society voiced a “suspicion” 
that cigarette smoking “to a degree 
as yet undetermined does increase 
the likelihood of developing cancer 
of the lung.” Smokers were advised 
to smoke no more than six or eight 
cigarettes a day—and the Society 
urged young people not to smoke at 
all. 


United Press photo 


How Much Can the Human Body Stand? 


WHAT HAPPENS when a pilot has 
to bail out of a jet plane going faster 
than the speed of sound? 

“Three things happen and we know 
very little about their results,” says Col. 
John P. Stapp of Holloman Air Center, 
N. Mex. 

“First, the pilot is hit by a wind blast 
that could rip off his clothes, choke him, 
or singe him through friction burns. 
Second, his speed decreases rapidly, 
with the pull of three or four times the 
force of gravity. Third, he spins head 
over heels, with stresses on his nervous 
system, blood stream, and muscles.” 

Col. Stapp is trying to develop ways 
to protect pilots from these man-killing 
forces. At Holloman, a rocket sled 
(above) has been built to imitate the 
effect of a bail-out at supersonic speed. 
The sled travels at 750 miles per hour 
down a 3,500-foot railroad track. At the 
end of the run the sled slams into a pool 
of water. 

During the ride the occupant of the 
swivel seat (center in photo) spins head- 
over-heels at the rate of 180 times per 
minute. 


So far, only dummies have ridden the 
sled. Soon human volunteers will take 
the trip. First to go will be Col. Stapp 
himself. 

o ° s 

Others volunteers are adding to our 
knowledge of what the human body can 
stand. 

Off Port of Spain, Trinidad, two 
young Navy men stayed for days 
aboard a raft moored to a buoy. They 
had just seven cans of emergency food 
rations, and equipment for using the 
sun’s heat to distill fresh drinking water 
from sea water. The aim was to get in- 
formation on how long a downed air- 
man could survive if he has to go to sea 
on the airplane life rafts now used as 
regulation equipment. 

To find out the effects of long-con- 
tinued noise, a man at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., listened for more than 50 
hours to the roar of an airplane pro- 
peller. The Navy has been testing the 
effects of extreme cold on men and ma- 
chinery, at an airfield on Bay of Whales, 
Alaska, within 1,000 miles of the North 
Pole. 





2. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Health says lung cancer is 
10 times as frequent among pack-a- 
day smokers as among non-smokers. 

3. After a two-year study at the 
University of Minnesota hospital, 
the American Cancer Society re- 
ported that, of 40 men over the age 
of 50 with mouth cancer, 26 had 
chewed tobacco for many years. 

4. The British Medical Journal 
stated that the best “single step in 
cancer prevention” was not to smoke 
cigarettes. 

On the other side of the argument, 
some observers wondered why more 
city people than rural dwellers get 
lung cancer. Research workers at the 
University of Southern California 


caused cancer in mice by painting 
them with a mixture of materials 
found in city air, such as chemicals, 
smog, and exhaust fumes. 

The tobacco industry has joined 
in the search for more information. 
Results of research sponsored by the 
U. S. tobacco industry is to be an- 
nounced this month. In Canada, to- 
bacco interests have donated $100,- 
@00 to a  gcovernment-supported 
study of tobacco use. In Great Brit- 
ain, they have offered $700,000 for 
such studies. 

In still another project, the U. S. 
Public Health Service is asking 300,- 
000 World War I veterans about 
their use of tobacco. It-is believed 
that a lifetime survey of this large 





group will help make clear whether 
there is any relationship between 
use of tobacco and cancer. 

Meanwhile, the controversy had 
its effect on cigarette sales. Sales of 
filtered cigarettes (which claim to 
filter out irritating substances ) were 
booming. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported a two per cent 
drop in cigarette consumption dur- 
ing the past year. 


New Dock Vote Planned 


The port of New York was 
again bustling with shipping, as 
a month-long waterfront strike 
ended. 

The striking International Long- 
shoremen’s Association ordered its 
members back to work, after getting 
word of a decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Last December the NLRB held an 
election among the dockworkers. 
The vote was to determine whether 
they wanted the old ILA or a new 
American Federation of Labor long- 
shoremen’s union to represent them 
in labor-management talks. The old 
ILA won. This month, however, the 
NLRB declared that the election 
was not a fair one, and ordered that 
a new vote be held. 

The board further ruled that if the 
ILA did not stop its strike, it would 
not even be listed on the ballot in 
the new election. The walkout was 
then called off. 

The strike was the longest and 
most costly in New York harbor 
history. It lasted for 29 days and 
cost an estimated $300,000,000. (See 
last week’s news pages. ) 


“India For the Indians” 


India is trying to take over the 
last remnants of European em- 
pires within her borders. 

Seven settlements scattered along 
the coasts of India still fly the 
French or Portuguese flag. 

To be sure, these foreign “patches” 
are small. The total population of 
the French settlements is only about 
300,000, and that of the Portuguese 
areas is about twice that jymiber. 

In 1948, a few months aftér gain- 
ing her independence from Britain, 
India signed an agreement with 
France. The agreement provided 
that the people of the French terri- 
tories should vote to decide whether 
they would join India or remain 
under French rule. 


INP photo 
SIGN OF SPRING: In London, England, an 
American sailor—George W. Smith of Fort 
Knox, Ky.—and a British lassie practice 
for the annual Good Friday marble 
tournament at Tinsley Green in Sussex. 
A team from the headquarters of the 
U. S. Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Naval Forces plans to take part. 


One small French colony, Chan- 
dernagore, near Calcutta, voted to 
join India and was turned over to 
India a few years ago. As for the 
other French settlements, the In- 
dians insist that a vote should not 
be conducted while the French still 
are in control. But the French re- 
fuse to abandon the settlements un- 
til a vote determines their fate. 

As for the Portuguese, they have 
shown no inclination to give up their 
settlements under any conditions. 

Recently the Indian government 
made new efforts to squeeze the 
French and the Portuguese out of 
India. Colonial officials of Portugal 
and France are no longer allowed to 
travel about freely in India. To get 
from one settlement to another, 
these officials will now have to travel 
by sea or air instead of by land. 

What’s Behind It: The territories 
in dispute are: (1) the Portuguese 
possessions of Goa, Daman, and 
Diu; and (2) the French possessions 
of Pondichery, Mahe, anaon, and 
Karikal. They are the relics of a 
race for empire among the major 
European powers which goes back 
several centuries. 

Goa, an important port, is about 
the size of Rhode Island and has 
a population of 60,000. It has been 
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controlled by Portugal since 1510. 

The French colony of Pondichery 
has a population of about 200,000. 
It was seized by the French in 1742. 


Our Pakistan Friends 


Two groups of U. S. ‘““Ambassa- 
dors of good will’ had a fine time 
in Pakistan this month. 

“Magic Carpet!”: Two high school 
seniors are visiting Pakistan as win- 
ners of the “magic carpet” essay con- 
test on Pakistan, sponsored by the 
Pakistan Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. They are Sigrid Jan Larson, 
17, of Topeka, Kans., and Michael 
Grady Woods, 17, of Taylor, Tex. 

Swapping mayors: Cortland, N. Y. 
(population, 14,000) held a “Pakis- 
tan Day” in 1952 and entertained 
the Pakistan ambassador. This 
month Mayor Robert H. Kerr of 
Cortland followed up this “good 
neighbor” program by visiting the 
city of Peshawar in West Pakistan. 
He was installed as honerary Mun- 
icipal Administrator (mayor). Ab- 
dul Rashid, Peshawar’s Municipal 
Administrator, will accompany Dr. 
Kerr home and will serve as hon- 
orary mayor of Cortland. Said the 
wife of one of Peshawar’s leading 
citizens: “Understanding comes 
slowly between peoples. It is like 
planting a rose. One has to wait a 
long time for the flower to appear. 
Today a rose has been planted.” 


Quick eZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


Underline the correct choice within 
the parentheses. 

1. Goa and Pondichery are (moun- 
tains; European possessions; lakes) in 
(Africa; India; West Indies). 

2. President Eisenhower wants to (in- 
crease; lower; abolish) U.S. tariffs. 

3. Hawaii and Alaska are now (U.S. 
states; republics; U. S. territories). 

4, Excise taxes are taxes on (persona! 
income; sales of certain goods and serv- 
ices; real estate). 

5. The purpose of the Air Academy 
is to (train officers for the Air Force; 
plan space flight; teach first aid). 

6. The U.S. has (promised never to 
use the hydrogen bomb in warfare; 
tested hydrogen bombs in the Pacific 
region; found a way to protect cities 
from hydrogen bomb explosions). 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 
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Who Was Who? 


NGLAND has her Westminster 

Abbey, France her Pantheon— 
and the United States has its Hall 
of Fame. 

No American is buried, to be sure, 
in the imposing semicircular colon- 
nade that crowns the heights of the 
New York University campus above 
the Harlem River. But 83 great men 
and women of our storied past are 
honored by a bronze tablet and a 
bust in this national memorial shrine. 
And they are chosen by a much 
more democratic process than the 
famed of other nations. 

Last month Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, well-known New York minis- 
ter who serves as director of the 
Hall of Fame, announced that nomi- 
nations are now open for the next 
election to the Hall, to be held in 
1955. 

Who May Nominate 

Any American citizen may nomi- 
nate persons for this election. All 
that is necessary is to obtain blanks 
from the executive offices of the Hall 
of Fame, 53 Washington Square 
South, New York 3, N.Y., and submit 
on them the names of the person or 
persons whom you would like to see 
chosen. Scholastic Magazines will 
help you do so. Just fill out the 
coupon at the bottom of this page, 
and mail it to Senior Scholastic. We 
will do the rest. 

In choosing candidates for the 
Hall of Fame, make sure that you 
do not include names which have 
already been chosen in the fifty years 
of the Hall’s existence. (You will 
find these names listed in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, World Book 
Encyclopedia, Junior Britannica, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia and the World 
Almanac.) 

Nominees must have been born 
in the United States, or if not, they 
must have lived here mainly and 
their work must have been closely 
identified with American life. 

For example, Alexander Hamilton 
is in the Hall of Fame, though he 
was born in the British West Indies. 
So is Louis Agassiz, a Swiss by 
birth; Alexander Graham Bell and 
John Paul Jones, Scotsmen; William 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas Paine, the “Morning Star of 
the Revolution,” both born in Eng- 
land; Roger Williams in Wales; and 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, in Ireland. 

Only persons who have been dead 


more than 25 years are eligible. There- 
fore your nominees must have died 
not later than November 1, 1930. 
This provision was adopted (origin- 
ally the limit was ten years) to make 
sure that the public and the electors 
have had time to evaluate the char- 
acter and contribution of the man, 
uninfluenced by the ups-and-downs 
of reputation that may occur during 
his lifetime or shortly after. 

The elections to the Hall of Fame 
are conducted by a complicated 
process. The Senate of New York 
University acts as trustees of the 
project for the American people. It 
screens the names received from the 
public and prepares a final ballot. 
This is submitted to a college of 100 
Electors chosen by the Senate for 
each five-year term. They are selec- 
ted to represent all 48 states and 
include college presidents, histo- 
rians, scientists, authors, business- 
men, statesmen, and justices of the 
Federal and state courts. A majority 
vote of the Electors is required. 

The final nominations for the next 
election will be sent to the Electors 
by June 1, 1955. Results will be 
announced on November 1, 1955. 


How Hall of Fame Started 


There is room in the Hall of 
Fame for 150 tablets and busts. At 
the first election in 1900, only 29 
names were approved. From one to 
10 have been added at each suc- 
ceeding five-year election, until 
there were 83 in 1950. 

The idea of the Hall of Fame was 
originated by Dr. Henry Mitchell 
MacCracken, a former Chancellor 
of New York University. The insti- 
tution was made possible through 
funds donated by the late Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). 


The Colonnade was designed by 
architect Stanford White. It is 630 
feet long and encloses a hall and 
museum which will eventually con- 
tain documents and memorabilia 
about all the names listed. The busts, 
designed by leading sculptors, are 
donated by groups or individuals 
for each person elected. 

In the course of the fifty years’ 
history of the Halil of Fame, several 
hundred names have been submitted 
to the electors and many have not 
received the requisite number of 
votes. There is nothing to prevent 
unsuccessful candidates from being 
nominated again in subsequent 


years, and of course a new group of 
leaders becomes eligible under the 
25-year death limit every five years. 


Who Will Win in 1955? 


Who will win out in 1955? So far 
only 11 Presidents of the United 
States have been included. Among 
possible candidates for the honor in 
1955 are such names as James K. 
Polk, George Dewey, Herman Mel- 
ville, Emily Dickinson, Charles Mar- 
tin Hall, Robert E. Peary, Wilbur 
Wright, William James, Henry James, 
Winslow Homer, John Singer Sar- 
gent,- Louis Sullivan, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry Adams, John Hay, John 
Jay, Rutherford B. Hayes, George 
Mason, Salmon P. Chase, Stonewall 
Jackson, Dorothea Dix, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Dwight L. Moody, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Samuel Gompers, 
Andrew Carnegie, Cyrus McCor- 
mick, and Edward MacDowell. 

What did each of these do? And 
who of these would you choose for 
the next batch of great American 
men and women to go into the Hall 
of Fame? Whom else would you 
nominate? —KENNETH M. GouLp 


THE HALL OF FAME 


Born 


ee 


(Mail to: Hall of Fame Editor, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.) 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. CHINA 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
a. The population of China today 
is about 
. 585,000 
2. 71,800,000 
3. 150,000 
. 450,000,000 
. The topography of the greater 
part of China may best be de- 
scribed as 
1. a plain 
2. mountainous 
3. grassy lowland 
4. tundra 
. The Chinese dynasty over- 
thrown in the Revolution of 
1911 is known as the 
1. Ming 
2. Manchus 
3. Three Principles 
4. Mitsubishi 
. The leader of the 
of 1911 was 
1. Sun Yat-sen 
2. Mao Tse-tung 
3. Chiang Kai-shek 
4. Ho Chi Minh 
», The two great rivers of China 
are the 
1. Amazon and the Parara 
2. Volga and the Dnieper 
3. Ganges and the Indus 
4. Yangtze and the Yellow 
The world is indebted to the 
Chinese for all of the follow- 
ing contributions to civilization, 
except . 
1. invention of paper 
2. printing 
3. belief in one God 
4. porcelain 
. Most Chinese depend for a liv- 
ing on 
1. mining 
2. service trades 
3. farming 
4. fishing 
. The Chinese Nationalists have 
their headquarters on 
1. the mainland of China 
2. Formosa 
3. Hong Kong 
4. the Korean peninsula 
All of the following countries 
have recognizéd Red China, 
except 


Revolution 


1. the United States 
2. the U.S.S.R. 
3. Great Britain 
4, India 
__j. The country most closely allied 
to Red China today is 
1. the Republic of Korea 
2. the U.S.S.R. 
3. India 
4. Burma 


ll. NEW MILITARY LOOK 
On the line to the left of each 
of the names in Column A, write 
the number preceding the correct 
description in Column B. 
Column A 
a. John Foster Dulles 
. William F. Knowland 
». Adlai Stevenson 
. Lester Pearson 
. Arthur Radford 
Column B 
. Democratic party leader 
2. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 
3. Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission 
. Canadian Minister of External Af- 
fairs 
. Republican Senate Majority 
Leader 
6. U. S. Secretary of the Interior 
7. U. S. Secretary of State 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph below on which 
to base a conclusion. 





Cost of 
Atomic Energy 


BILLIONS 
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. The source of the statistics is 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

2. The cost of atomic energy in 
1948 was $2,000,000,000. 

3. The cost of atomic energy 
reached its peak in 1954. 

. The cost of atomic energy more 
than doubled in the period be- 
tween 1948 and 1952. 

. The cost of atomic energy was 
$2,750,000,000 in 1953. 

3. The cost of atomic energy in- 
creased during the period 1948- 
1954 because of the cold war. 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. Base your answers on 
the map on page 10. 

1. What major city in 
southern China is located close to 
the Tropic of Cancer? 

_____ 2. «If you were to travel 
from Chungking to Shanghai, in 
which direction would ygu go? 
8. What country bounds 
Thailand on the west? 

_________4. What country  sepa- 
rates East Pakistan from West Pakis- 
tan? 

a __5. In what body of wate: 
does the island of Hainan lie? 
_____——6. How many miles is it 
from Hong Kong to Nanking? 


V. HALL OF FAME 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column B write the 
numbers preceding the field in which 
each made his contribution to civili- 
zation. 

Column A 
. Statesman 
2. inventor 
. literature 
. industry 
5. military 

Column B 
__a. John Quincy Adams 
__b. Samuel Clemens 
_c. Eli Whitney 
d. David Farragut 
e. Walt Whitman 





WORDS OF WEEK 

Chiang Kai-shek (jé.ang’ ki’ shék’)— 
Chinese general and statesman, born 1886. 

Kuomintang ( gw6'min'diing’ )—Chinese 
Nationalist party, founded by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 

Mav» Tse-tung (ma’6 dzii’ ddong’)—Chi- 
nese Communist leader, born 1898. 

Taoism (tou'izm)—A religion and phi- 
losophy of China, founded by Lao-tzu 
(604-531 B. C.). It teaches the beauty 
and value of simplicity in social and po- 
litical organization. 

Yahgtze (yiing’ [t] sé’)—Principal river 
of China, about 3.200 miles long. 

















A story about modern China and the life of its peasants 


in the days just before the Communists overran the land 


The Good River 


LL her life Lan Ying had lived by. 

the river with her father and her 
mother and her three younger brothers. 
The good river, they called it, because 
the river helped them in many ways, 
although its name was Yangtze, or Son 
of the Sea. 

Sitting by the great fish net spread 
out on bamboo poles, and waiting pa- 
tiently until it was time to pull the 
rope that lifted it again, Lan Ying 
stared across the river. She could see 
the opposite shore only as a line of 
clear green. On misty mornings she 
could not see it at all, and she might 
have been sitting beside a muddy ocean. 

Nearly all her days’ did Lan Ying sit 
here beside the great river, and it had 
come now to mean something like a 
person to her. Her father was not a fish- 
erman, but a farmer, and he planted 
rice and wheat on his land that edged 
the river and ran back inland an acre 
or two to the hillock where the hamlet 
was, where they lived with half a dozen 
or so other families. They were all fam- 
ilies of farmers like Lan Ying’s father, 
but they all had nets, tended, too, by 
children or by old grandfathers who 
had grown too old to work any ‘more 
in the fields. Fish brought them in extra 
pennies they could spend for the various 
holidays, and for incense to burn before 
the gods, and for new clothes some- 
times; and besides all this, fish were 
good to eat. 

Lan Ying rose suddenly from the 
low, little bamhoo stool where she sat, 
and pulled with all her might at the 
rope. Up came the net slowly. Many a 


From The First Wife and Other Stories 
by Pearl S. Buck. Copyright, 1933, by Pearl 
S. Buck. Published by The John Day Com- 
pany, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the 
author’s agent, David Lloyd, New York, 
New York. 


time there was nothing in it. Sometimes 
there was a big, big fish, once in sev- 
eral days or so. But there was none 
now, only a flash of tiny minnows. She 
dipped them up with a long-handled 
dipper. Her mother would pin each one 
by a sliver of bamboo to a bit of matting 
on a board and dry them in the sun, 
and then they were salted and very 
good to eat with morning rice. 
Sometimes the days were very long 
sitting here alone. She came just after 
her breakfast and sat until noon, when 
she could go home again. But she liked 
it better than herding the buffalo and 
sitting astride its hard and hairy back 
all day, as her second brother did. She 
liked it better than herding the ducks 
in the little inlets from the river, as her 
eldest brother did. There was some- 
thing very cempanionable about the 
moving river, about the boats that 
passed by her there, and the coveys of 
wild ducks that floated down some- 
times, carried askew by the currents, 
and bobbing up and down on the water. 
As for the boats, there was every 
kind, from small fishing skiffs to the 
sailed junks with their painted eyes 
staring out at her from their bows. Once 
in many days low-set foreign craft came 
by, and sometimes smoking steamers. 
She hated these, and the river hated 
them, too. It always swelled into angry 
waves and rocked back and forth as 
they passed. Sometimes waves grew so 
high that the little fishing boats almost 
capsized, and the fish»rmen shouted 
loud curses at these foreign ships. See- 
ing the river angry like this, Lan Ying 
was angry, too, and ran out to hold 
her net steady. Still, oftentimes after 
these steamers passed there would be 
fish, frightened into her net. When Lan 
Ying saw the big silver bodies flopping 
in the bottom of the net, she gave 


By PEARL S. BUCK 


thanks in her heart to the river for send- 
ing her big fish. It was a good river. 

Sometimes Lan Ying heard her fa- 
ther say that in the market town, where 
he went often to sell his cabbages and 
grain, he heard of famine to the north 
because there had been no rains, and 
he would always add: 

“You see how fine it is to dwell beside 
a good river! Whether it rains or not 
is nothing to us, who have only to dip 
our buckets into the river and there is 
water for our fields. Why, this good 
river of ours brings us the water from 
a hundred valleys, and rain or none is 
nothing to us.” 

When she heard this, Lan Ying 
thought that theirs was surely the best 
life in the world, and life in the best 
place, where fields were always fruitful, 
and willows always green, and every- 
thing came from this river. 

Yet there came a spring when the 
river changed. Who could have fore- 
seen that the river would change? Year 
after year it had been the same. Lan 
Ying, sitting beside the fish net, saw it 
change. It is true that every year it 
swelled with spring flood as it did now. 
The water ran high against the clay 
banks, but so it ever did in the spring. 
The yellow water curled in great wheels 
and tore at the banks, so that often a 
great clod would shudder and tear itself 
away from the land, and sink, and the 
river licked it up triumphantly. Lan 
Ying’s father came and moved the net 
away to an inlet’s mouth, lest the bit of 
land upon which she sat might so sink 
and bear her away. For the first time 
in her life Lan Ying felt a little afraid 
of the river. 

The time came for the river to go 
down, but it did not subside. Surely by 
now those upper snows were melted 
from the mountains at the source, for it 
was summer and the winds were hot, 
and the river ought to lie quiet and 
smooth beneath the bright skies. But it 
did mot lie quiet. No, it tore on as 
though fed by some secret and inex- 
haustible ocean. Boatmen who came 
down from the upper gorges, their craft 
buffeted by high rapids, told of torrents 
of rain, days and weeks of rain, when 
the times for rain were past. The moun- 
tain streams and the lesser rivers thus 
fed all poured into the great river and 
kept it high and furious. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net still 
farther up the inlet, and Lan Ying, 
when she was left alone, did not look 
over the river any more. No, she turned 
her back on it and looked over the 
fields. She was actually afraid of the 
river now. 

For it was a cruel river. All during 
the hot summer months it rose, each day 


(Continued on page 25) 
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BOY dates GIRL | 


LOT of your problems these 

days are centered around the 
Armed Forces. And it’s no wonder! 
Boy dates draft, and girl dates__?? 
They say a sailor has a girl in every 
port, but what about the girl he left 
behind with all the fellows in the 
home port? 

Hi-fidelity is a two-way dilemma; 
there’s no doubt about it. And it 
usually works out best when the 
teen-agers involved frankly postpone 
or interrupt their “steady” dating 
until after the boy’s stretch in the 
service. In the meantime: 


Q. 1 have trouble writing letters. 
When you're writing a letter to a boy 
friend in the Army, what do you write 
about? 


A. Perhaps you're confusing letter 
writing with composition! Although 
neatness and c@grect grammar will give 
your letter an A in appeal, your G.I. 
correspondent certainly isn’t going to 
“grade” it. So don’t erase your favorite 
expressions or parade the longest words 
you know. Write as simply as you can 
about your doings, and ask about his. 

The more naturally you can write 
about yourself. (your studies, what 
you're reading, the mevies or TV pro- 
grams you've seen lately, your get-to- 
gethers with mutual friends, etc.), the 
more your .correspondent will feel that 
he’s conversing with you. You might 
begin your letter with a comment or a 
question referring to something he 
wrote in his last letter. And mention 
anything you've thought, heard, or 
read about his major interest, hobby, 
or sport. Enclose a clipping or two 
from the local paper if you like; that 
would probably please him. 

Even if your letter isn’t as interest- 
ing, clever, or entertaining as you might 
like it to be, you can be sure that your 
Gi. correspondent will welcome it. 
What you write may be “old stuff” to 
you, buc to him it’s news from home— 
just about the best morale booster in 
any branch of the service! 


Q. I've been going with a girl for 
about three months, but not too often 
because she has a boy friend in the 
Air Force who's now stationed over- 
seas. How can I win her from him? I’m 
still in high school and don’t get to see 
her very often. Should I write to -her? 


A, The pen is mighty—so write to 
her, of course. But remember that no 
matter how ardently you both court 
the girl via the U.S. Post Office, she’s 
likely to base her final decision on your 
actions, not on air-mail letters. A girl’s 
choice is almost always influenced by 
the qualities of character a boy posses- 
ses. If he’s courteous and considerate, 
a good conversationalist, well-groomed 
and well-mannered, ambitious—as well 
as a good dancer and an active partic- 
ipant in school and community ac- 
tivities—he rates! That’s a large order 
to fill, isn’t it? Most boys still in high 
school] are still developing these qual- 
ities. : 

Unless you're prepared to offer a girl 
permanent love and the strength and 
judgment of maturity, you probably 
shouldn’t try to “win” her from any- 
one. The question you should weigh 
carefully is whether or not you're tak- 
ing unfair advantage of a G.I. away 
from home. Your answer to this ques- 
tion should be based on your knowl- 
edge of the girl. Is she really in love 
with him? If she is, you’re probably 
wasting your time and postage stamps! 

There’s time enough after high school 
days for serious, steady dating. In the 
time you still have, why not make the 
most of your friendships with many 
girls and give them same privilege? 


Q. I’ve been writing to several boys 
in the Service. One of them (my favor- 
ite) is getting out now, and has asked 
me for a date the first night he’s home. 
What should I talk about? How should 
I act? He’s been overseas, and I haven't 
seen him for over a year. 


A. Because you've been in the home 
groove, it may be easier for you than 
for him to chart the course of con- 
versation at your first meeting. Even if 
you've written regularly, you haven't 
been able to tell him all about your 
daily doings. Be the “Fuller Explana- 
tion Department” on goings-on at 
school, new courses, clubs and activi- 
ties, and changes about town. Bring 
him up-to-date on your interests and 
what the gang’s been up to lately. Your 
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about how to be beautiful in six days! 
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conversation on familiar subjects may 
help him swing back into step as a 
civilian. 

Be ready with an eager ear and some 
questions about his overseas experi- 
ences, too. He’s undoubtedly learned a 

- lot during his stretch abroad, and will 
most likely want to tell you about some 
of his experiences. Most returning 
servicemen these days are eager to 
share what they've learned with the 
folks back home. You don’t have to 
worry about reminding them of just a 
host of grim war experiences. That was 
a major problem back in ’45, and when 
the Korean veterans came home, but 
a rare one now. 

A year makes a difference, but don’t 
try to make it add up to two different 
people! You're still the same person 
you were a year ago, and so is he. If 
he’s grown more mature, you have, too. 
Each of you has acquired new knowl- 
edge and experience. You have a year’s 
worth of conversation to catch up on 
—and rediscovering each other should 
be fun! 


Q. I was “going steady” when my 
boy friend went into the Navy. While 
he was away, I met another boy I like 
better. Now my “steady” is coming 
home. What must I do? 


A. Take it easy! Don’t string him 
along, making him think this is the be- 
ginning of “And so they lived happily 
ever after.” But don’t sign of hurriedly 
with a “Yours truly,” either. Give your- 
seives time to renew your acquaintance 
and, if possible, shift the emphasis to 
friendship. If you re-establish your re- 
lationship on a friendly rather than 
“steady” basis, maybe you won't have 
to speak those dread words. Maybe 
he’d rather just be friends, too. Or, 
after awhile, you might even find that 
you two still “click” after all! 





The Good River 


(Continued from page 22) 


a foot, two feet. It crept over the rice 
fields where the half-grown grain 
stood; it covered the grain and took 
away the hope of harvest. It swelled 
into the canals and streams and flooded 
their banks. Stories came everywhere of 
dykes falling, of great walls of water 
rushing over deep, rich valleys, of men 
and women and children engulfed and 
swept away. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net far 
back now, for the inlet was flooding 
its banks, too. Again and again he 
moved it back, cursing the river and 
muttering, “This river of ours has gone 
mad!” 

At last there came a day when he 
tied the handle that lifted the net to 
one of the many willow trees that grew 
at the edge of the threshing floor that 
was the dooryard to Lan Ying’s home. 
The little hamlet of half a dozen earthen 
houses, thatched with straw, was on an 
island now, surrounded by the yellow 
river water. They must all fish, for there 
could be no more farming. 

At night Lan Ying could scarcely 
sleep, the water rushed so near the bed 
where she lay. At first she could not be- 
lieve it would come nearer than this. 
But she saw the great fear in her fa- 
ther’s eyes. It was true the water was 
rising nearer. Was it half-way across 
the threshing floor day before yester- 
day? Yes, it was rising. In three days 
it would come into the house. . 

“We must go to the innermost dyke,” 
said Lan Ying’s father. “Once before, in 
my father’s time, I heard the river did 
this, and they had to go to the inner- 
most dyke, where the water does not 
come once in five generations.” 

The youngest little boy began to 
howl. So long as the roof of the house 
was over them and its walls about them, 
it was only a strange thing to see the 
water everywhere, and be like a ship 
perched about it thus. But when he 
heard they must go and live on a dyke 
he could not bear it. Lan Ying’s tears 
came in sympathy and she drew him 
to her. 

“But may I take my black goat?” he 
sobbed. 

“We will take all the goats,” an- 
swered his father loudly, and when his 
wife said, “But how can we get them 
across all the water?” he said simply, 
“We must, for we will have them as 
food.” 

On that very day, then, he took the 
door from its wooden hinge, and lashed 
it together with the wooden beds and 
with the table, and he tied the rude raft 
to a little skiff he owned, and upon the 
raft climbed Lan Ying and her mother 
and the little boys. The buffalo they 
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tied to a rope and let it swim, and the 
ducks and four geese, also. But the goats 
were put upon the raft. Just as they left 
the house the yellow dog came swim- 
ming after them, and Lan Ying cried, 
“Lobo wants to come, too!” 

But her father shook his head and 
rowed on. “No,” he said, “Lobo must 
look after himself and seek his own food 
now, if he lives.” 

It seemed a cruel thing to Lan Ying, 
and the eldest boy shouted, “I will give 
him half my bow! of rice!” 

Then did the father shout as though 
he were angry, “Rice? What rice? Can 
a flood grow rice?” 

The children were all silent then, not 
understanding but afraid. They had 
never been without rice. 


Across miles of water they came 
at last to the inner dyke. It stood like 
a ridge against the sky, a heaven of 
safety. Land, good dry land! Lan Ying’s 
father lashed his raft against a tree and 
they climbed ashore. 

But there were many there before 
them. Along that ridge stood huts of 
mats and heaps of saved furniture, and 
everywhere were people. For even this 
inner dyke had not stood against the 
water. It had been a hundred years 
since it had been so attacked by the 
river, and in many places people had 
forgotten there could ever come such 
an attack, and they had not kept the 
dyke sound and whole. The river 
crashed its way through these weak 
places and swept behind even into the 
good lands behind the dyke. The dyke 
stood then, still an island, and upon it 
clung these people from everywhere. 

Not people only, but the wild beasts 
and the field rats and the snakes came 
to seek this bit of land, too. Where trees 
stood up out of the water, the snakes 
crawled up into them and hung there. 
At first the men battled with them and 
killed them and threw their dead bodies 
into the flood. But the snakes kept com- 
ing and at last they let them be. 

Through the summer and autumn did 
Lan Ying live here with her family. The 
basket of rice they had brought was 
long since eaten. The buffalo, too, they 
killed at last and ate, and Lan Ying 
saw her father go and sit alone by the 
water when he had killed the beast, and 
when she went near him he shouted at 
her surlily, and her mother called her 
and said in a whisper, “Do not go near 
him now. He is thinking how will he 
ever plow the land again.” 

“And how will he?” said Lan Ying, 
wondering. 

“How, indeed!” said her mother grim- 
ly, hacking at the meat. 

It did not seem possible it was the 
good river that had done all this. They 
had eaten the goats before the buffalo, 


and the little boy had not dared even 
to complain when he saw his pet kid 
gone. 

There came the day they knew myst 
come, when no food was left. What 
then? Well, they had their fishing net 
left. But the river sent no large fish 
here into these stagnant flood waters. 
There were only shrimps here and 
crabs. Among all the people no food 
was left. A few families had a little left 
and they ate secretly in the darkness of 
the night lest they be forced to share. 
But even these slender stores were soon 
gone. There was nothing left then but 
the shrimps and the crabs. Nor was 
there fuel to burn that they could be 
cooked. They must be eaten raw. At 
first Lan Ying thought she could not— 
that she would rather starve. Her fa- 
ther said nothing, but he watched her 
and smiled a little grimly when, having 
starved a day, she picked up a shrimp 
that did not move. 

“At least I will not eat them alive,” 
she muttered. 

Day passed after day. Winter drew 
near in chill winds and sudden frosty 
nights. When it rained they were all 
drenched to the skin and huddled to- 
gether like sheep. But it did not often 
rain, and the next day they could dry 
their garments in the sun. Lan Ying 
grew very thin, so thin she was always 
cold. The boys were thin, too, and 
very silent. They never played. Only 
the eldest would move slowly to the 
water’s edge when his father called to 
him to come and help to catch the day’s 
shrimps. Lan Ying saw her mother’s 
round face grow pale and hollow, and 
her hands were like a skeleton’s hands. 
Still she was cheerful, and she said 
often, “How fortunate are we to have 
even shrimps, and how fortunate that 
we are all strong enough to live!” 

It was true that many had died, so 
there was plenty of room now for those 
who were left on the dyke. 

No boats ever passed by in these 
days. Lan Ying used to think of all the 
boats that had been wont to pass by in 
a day’s time of fishing. It seemed an- 
other life. Had there been a time once 
not like this? It seemed they were the 


only people left in the world, a little 


handful of people perched upon a bit 
of land in the midst of a flood. 

Sometimes the men talked together 
in faint tones. Each man talked as 
though he had been ill a long time. 
They talked of when the flood would 
abate and of-what they would do to 
find new beasts to pull their plows, and 
always Lan Ying’s father would say 
somberly, “Well, I can harness myself 
to my plow, and my old woman will do 
it for once, I swear, but what is the 
good of plowing when there is no seed 
to put into the ground? Where shall we 
get our seed, having no grain?” 


Lan Ying began to dream of boats 
coming. Surely somewhere there were 
people left in the world who had grain. 
Might not boats come? Every day she 
sat looking earnestly over the waters. 
If a boat would come, she thought, at 
least there would be a living man in it 
and they could cail to him and say, 
“Save us who are here starvigg! We 
have eaten nothing but these raw shrimp 
for many days—” . 

Yes, even though he could do noth- 
ing, he might go away and tell someone. 
She began to pray to the river to send 
a boat. Every day she prayed, but no 
boat came. It is true that one day she 
saw on the horizon, where the yellow 
water was dark against the blue sky, 
the form of a small boat, but it passed 
into the sky and came no nearer. 

Yet the sight heartened her. If there 
was this boat, might there not be oth- 
ers? She said timidly to her father, “If 
a boat should come—” 

But he did not let her finish. He said 
sadly, “Child, and who knows we are 
here? No, we are at the mercy of the 
river.” 

She said no more, but she still looked 
steadfastly over the water. 


) one day she saw, sharp 
and black against the sky, the shape of a 
boat. She watched it, saying nothing. 
She would wait lest it fade away again 
as that other boat had faded. But this 
boat did not fade. It grew larger, 
clearer, more near. She waited. At last it 
came near enough so that she could see 
in it two men. She went to her father 
then. He lay sleeping, as all the men 
slept when they could, so that they 
might forget their gnawing bellies. She 
shook him, panting a little, plucking at 
his hand to waken him. She was very 
faint, and too weak to cry aloud. He 
opened his eyes. 

“There is a boat coming,” she gasped. 

Then he rose, fumbling and stagger- 
ing in his feebleness, and peered out 
over the water. It was true there was a 
boat. It was true it came near. He 
pulled off his blue coat and waved it 
weakly, and his bare ribs stood forth 
like a skeleton’s. The men in the boat 
shouted. But not one among those men 
on the land could answer, so feeble they 
were. 

The boat came near. The men tied it 
to a tree and leaped up the bank. Lan 
Ying, staring at them, thought she had 
never seen such men as these, so fat, so 
fed. They were talking boisterously— 
what were they saying? 

“Yes, we have food—yes, food for all! 
We have been searching for such as 
you! Four months—heaven have pity! 
Here, eat this rice we brought cooked! 
Yes, yes, there is more! Here is wheat 
flour, too—no, not too fast—remember to 





eat. a little at first and then a little 
more!” 

Lan Ying stared as they dashed into 
the boat and brough back rice gruel and 
loaves of wheaten bread. She stretched 
out her hand without knowing what 





she did, and her breath came as fast as 
a spent animal's does. She did not know A MEETING IN THE PRINCIPALS OFFICE: RIFLE SHOOTING 
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of the men gave her a piece of the loaf A RIFLE CLUB. 

he tore off and she sank her teeth into 
it, sitting down suddenly on the ground, 
forgetting everything except this bit of 
bread she held. When all had some- 
thing, the two men stood and looked 
away as if they could not bear to see 
this famished eating. 

Not one voice spoke, until suddenly 
one man said, having eaten awhile and 
as much as he dared, “Look at this 
bread, how white it is! I have never 
seen wheat to make such white bread!” 

One of the men from the boat spoke 
then, and he said, “It is bread made 
from wheat grown in a foreign country. 
They have heard what the river did and CONGRATULATIONS. THE CREDIT IS YOURS, ~ 
have sent us this flour.” — TARGET SHOOTING / SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
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over it, how white and good it was, and g . EVERYONE» 
it seemed the very best bread they had ; 7 a 
ever eaten. Lan Ying’s father looked = ‘ 


up and said suddenly, “I should like a 
bit of this wheat to plant in my land 
again when the flood goes down. I have 
no seed.” 
































The other man answered heartily, 
“You shall have it—you shall all have it!” 

He said it as easily as though he 
spoke to a child, for he did not know 
what it meant to these men who were 
farmers to be told they had seed to 
plant again. But Lan Ying was a farm- 
er’s daughter and she knew. She looked 
at her father secretly and saw he had 
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“America,” he answered. 

She crept away then, and unable to 
eat more, sat and held the precious bit 
of bread she had left and looked out 
over the water. She held it fast, al- 
though the men had promised them 
more. She felt suddenly faint and her — mee yo 
head was swimming. She would eat Nee uacidietn 
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Short Shots 


OY, they really grow ‘em by the 

bushel in California. We mean ball 
players. No less than 66 of the 668 
players on major league rosters were 
born in the Golden State. Pennsylvania 
and Illinois are next with 53 each, fol- 
lowed by New York (51), Missouri 
(37), Michigan (35), Ohio (34), North 


) Carolina (27), Texas (24), and Ala- 


bama (21). You fellows from Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming 
better get on the ball. Nobody from 
your states is on a big league squad, 
according to our statistical expert. 


|} Dusty Dressing: Giant infielder Bob- 


by Hofman is confused by the recent 
Sporting News pool which cited him as 
best dressed man on the team and at 
the same time called Bobby’s room- 
mate, Dusty Rhodes, the “worst 
dressed.” 

Bobby said: “I can’t figure it out at 
all. Rhodes wears all my clothes. He 
never wears his own.” Then he added: 
“But Dusty came prepared this year. 


| He brought his own underwear.” 


> In Reverse: Vintondale (Pa.) High 
can’t be accused of over-emphasizing 
basketball. The last time we heard, the 
quintet had lost its 103rd game in a 
row. Vintondale has no gym. It drills 
but once a week at nearby Twin Rocks, 
where home games are played. 

>» The most sensational sports act in 
the world—that’s Forgie & Larson, who 
play badminton on ice! Their act is a 
six-minute whirlwind of fun, fury, and 
fantastic technique. A star attraction of 
“Ice Capades,” Forgie & Larson have 
been swatting birds 44 weeks a year for 
eight straight years. Hugh Forgie, the 
brain behind the act, has been playing 
badminton—on foot and skates—for 20 
years and has the “bird” eating right 
out of his hand. 

» Fellow named Leroy Horne, of 
Soddy-Daisy (Tenn.) H. S., wants to 
know where we get off saying that a 
rookie (Ray Katt) will do the catching 
for the Giants. What about Wes Wes- 
trum, the Horne toots. Isn’t he supposed 
to be the second best catcher (next to 
Roy Campanella) in the league? 

This isn’t our fight, buddy. Manager 
Durocher himself named Katt as his 
No. 1 receiver on the first day of spring 
training. Leo likes Westrum as a re- 
ceiver, but he just can’t see him as a 
hitter. In six seasons with the Giants, 
Wes has batted .160, .243, .236, .219, 
.221, and 224. That makes him about as 
dangerous as Mr. Peepers. 

» Nobody puzzles the experts more 
than Mickey Vernon, the Senator first 
baseman. He’s been in the majors 13 


Cortland Racket Division 


Hugh Forgie, badminton-on-ice wizard. 


years and he’s hit .300 or better only 
twice But on both those occasions he 
led the American League. He won in 
1946 with .353 and last year with .337. 
This year? He'll probably dip to .290. 
What a man, Mickey! 
» They're going to miss Clint Evans 
when he retires next month as baseball 
coach at the U. of California. Clint has 
had champions galore and his nines 
have toured Japan and Hawaii. His 
name is still a legend at Twin Falls 
(Idaho) High, where in one three-year 
stretch his football teams dropped just 
four games and rolled up such scores as 
106-7, 110-0, and 133-0. Clint coached 
Sam Chapman, Jackie Jensen, and Bill 
Werle, among others, at California. 
Last summer his old high school stars 
from Idaho threw a party for him. “It 
was quite a shindig,” Clint recalls. “It 
lasted four days.” 
>» There’s nothing superstitious about 
Pirate rookies Jerry Lynch and George 
O'Donnell. Both hail from families of 
13 children. But outfielder Lynch won 
the Piedmont League batting title last 
year, while O'Donnell, a pitcher, earned 
the Pacific Coast League’s “Rookie of 
the Year” award. 
» Co-Ed: In Jacksonville, Fla., they're 
playing mixed basketball with three 
boys and three girls on a team. Recrea- 
tion Director Tom King worked out the 
game in which girls guard girls at one 
end of the court and boys guard boys 
at the other end. No player may cross 
the center line. After each quarter, the 
teams reverse positions so that the de- 
fensive players have a shot at offense, 
and vice versa. It’s been such a success, 
they've even formed leagues on Jack- 
sonville’s playgrounds. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





“YY Tops, don't miss. “i Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Mv THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
(Mayer-Kingsley. Produced by George 
Minter. Written and directed by Noel 
Langley.) 


Rarely has a popular classic been 
brought to the screen with greater feel- 
ing, both for the original work and the 
requi. ments of good picture making. 
Charles Dickens’ novel is little more 
than a series of comic incidents de- 
scribing the activities of “The Pickwick 
Club.” Noel Langley, the writer and 
director of this film, has wisely tele- 
scoped the action, holding a tone of 
high humor until almost the very end. 
When kindly old Mr. Pickwick is 
thrown into debtor's prison for refusing 
to pay an unjust fine, the tone changes 
to the kind of social criticism for which 
Dickens was famous. 

What makes this version of The 
Pickwick Papers so appealing, though, 
is the perfection of its casting and act- 
ing. Each character seems to have 
sprung full-life from the Dickens de- 
scriptions. James Hayter’s Pickwick is 
brimming with good will and wide- 
eyed innocence, the perfect foil for 
Nigel Patrick’s jaunty roguery as Mr. 
Jingle. They are all here—Sam Weller, 
Mrs. Bardell, Mr. Winkle, Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass—and all moving 
against stunning Victorian backgrounds. 


“HM KNOCK ON WOOD. (Para- 
mont. Written, produced and directed 
by Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank.) 


At last, Danny Kaye has a movie 
that makes full use of his talents as 
singer, dancer, and straight comedian. 
Cast here as a night club ventriloquist, 
he gets mixed up with an unsavory 
gang of international spies when they 
smuggle some stolen plans inside his 
dummies. 

Once the agents start double-crossing 
each other, Danny finds his life increas- 
ingly cluttered with corpses. Suspected 
of the murders, he is kept dashing from 
one hilarious situation to another. After 
having some riotous misadventures with 
a gadget-filled hot rod, Danny winds up 
whirling like a dervish in the midst of 
a troupe of performing ballet dancers! 

Mai Zetterling is fresh and appealing 
as the young psychiatrist who tries to 
save Danny from the looney bin. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY iTops, don't miss. “Good. 
ViFair. Save your money. 

Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. Mi Annapuma. “Knights 
of the Round Table. “Julius Caesar. 
wvvrThe Cruel Sea. MMH Beat the 
Devil. ~The Actress. 4111 Roman 
Holiday. “Rhapsody. “The Robe. 
1 All the Brothers Were Valiant. ~~ 
Riot in Cell Block 11. “““Mogambo. 
“Take the High Ground. “Master 
of Ballantrae. “Tennessee Champ. 
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Elephant Walk. “Botany Bay. ~~ 
The Glass Web. “Project No. 7. “Othello. 
Musical: “~““The Glenn Miller 
Story. ““vMvGive a Girl a Break. 
“vv vv Gilbert and Sullivan. ~v~ Lili. 
“Calamity Jane. “The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. “iNew Faces. “Rosemarie. 
Comedy: ““ It Should Happen to 
You. ““~Long, Long Trailer. -vr 
Forever Female. “The Titfield Thun- 
derbolt. #Casanova’s Big Night. 
Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. hM/MA Queen Is Crowned. vv 
The Sea Around Us. “Song of the Land. 








take a fashion tip 
from a telephone teen 


Terry tuéks a scarf into her skirt pocket— 


fastens it with a big gold safety pin—for a 


gay fashion note! 


Terry came to the telephone company when she 


finished school. She didn’t need experience to get an 


interesting job. As a teller she handles 














payments from telephone customers. Terry 


likes working with other young people in the 


telephone building with its pleasant 


office and comfortable lounge. She enjoys 


her job and the good pay check it brings. 


Take a tip from Terry— 
with many different jobs 
at the telephone company, 
there may be one waiting for youl 


@) 


BELL TELEPHONE 


a good plate to wa 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1954 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c¢ direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 


Ky., Dept. $-32. 
Sa bs “Gs 
\WILLERICHG BRADSBY C°) 
% sm wey 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





Add a professional finish to 

jobs with Plastic Wood — 

the filler most carpenters 

i. use. Easy to apply . . . han- 

hes dles like putty, hardens into 
wood. 


ye, ‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 
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PITTSBURGH 
Diamond St. below Grant 





We give a BIG 


WELCOME! 


and Special Rates to 
HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS and their Teachers 
®Tourguide Service 
®Restavrant & Coffee Shop 
@The Heart of the Golden Triangle 


For information: 








write— Jos. F. Duddy, Mgr. 
wire— 
at tatoo F fot Hfote! 











BAD sonoms tt 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Comden 75 New York 











Stamp Fans: Here’s How You Can Join 
The Newly-Formed U.N. Stamp Clubs 


NY group of four or more stamp col- 

lectors can become a branch club of 

the newly-formed United Nations Stamp 

Clubs, which are conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Here’s how: 

1. The cub president or leader col- 
lects 25 cents, the 1954-55 dues, from 
each member. If your club hasn't elected 
a president as yet, appoint a temporary 
leader until you elect officers. 

2. The president or leader (or adult 
adviset) fills out the application form 
below. He then collects the total club 
dues. A minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for four members, is necessary to enroll 
a club. 

3. The application form and dues are 
mailed to: Director, United Nations 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Within two weeks 
after the application is received, your 
club will receive the first of six infor- 
mation kits. 

The first kit contains an assortment 
of free materials. Every club receives a 
charter certificate, a brightly-colored 
wall poster showing the flag of the 60 
U. N. member nations, a U. N. stamp 
poster, a U.N. booklet on stamps. Every 
individual member receives a member- 
ship card, a membership button, a free 
packet of genuine foreign stamps, and 
a copy of the Globe-Trotter, official 
bulletin of the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs. 

The Globe-Trotter, issued six times 
during the school year, provides U. N., 
U. S., and world stamp news. It has fea- 
tures on stamp collecting, a brand-new 
cartoon strip called “Colonel Trotter,” 


and a digest of reports by leading stamp 
writers. 

If you don’t belong to a stamp club— 
start your own. For $1.00 you'll receive 
kits for four members. 


NEW U. N. ISSUE 


On May 10 the U. N. will issue a 
commemorative honoring the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), a 
U. N. agency since 1946. ILO consists 
of representatives from 66 countries, 
including the U. S. The representatives 
are employers, workers, and government 
officials. They cooperate to find ways of 
improving working conditions the world 
over. For first-day covers send self- 
addressed envelopes to: U. N. Postal 
Administration, Room CB-26, United 
Nations, N. Y. You may send for as 
many as 20. —Tony Smmon 





“NATIONS UNIES 
_ U.N. Postal Pv wrererneee ra 


t 
The second U. N. Stamp for 1954. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Please enroll our club as a charter member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Enclosed find $ for 





(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 


individual members. 


$1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps.) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 


(Name of one person) 





(club leader or official) 





(Street) 


(City) 


(State) 





The name of our club is 





The oldest member is ____ 


years old. The youngest member is _____. 





Lincoln Story 


Someone once asked Lincoln whether 
he didn’t find the ceremonies of the 
Presidency irksome. 

“Yes, sometimes,” said Lincoln. “In 
fact, I feel sometimes like the man who 
was ridden out of town on a rail, and 
said, ‘If it wasn’t for the honor of the 


Pp” 


thing, I'd rather walk! 





STAMPS 


eaten for Stamps? 


Scholastic 





cavestioen be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the —— left-hand corner 
of je envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them prompt! 
being careful to write your name and address 
the upper left-hand corner of the 

you return the stamps. 


to appeal to the Engetie —, 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 


329 oe 25¢ 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
rarities. unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re- 
qeetios approvals. CANADA sane Co., 1907 Main 
it., Dept. 116, Niagara Fails, ¥. 


COLONIAL SLAC? ae 
Magnicarocious oliection British, 
French, American and othe: 4 Colonial FREE! 








stamps, including Triangles, Comm 

rative issues, Animal end Flower stomps 

Pictorials, High Values, a oes pias Phistatopte Mas Magazine 
(with approvals). Send 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dente $6, "Yorete Cons Canada 


Foreign Coin, Banknote 
large illustrated coin 
. 





TATHAM "COIN C0 


153 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
* He ts heh Ao 


B.. included. 
Jamestown Stamp co. Dest: 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALBUM o 10c! 


000 Spaces! 
Were Wide Lists and ate wimiuded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- Ne 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO 10¢ 


Fifteen es aon gh on og ag 

abu, Kangaroo, Emu, Kookabura, 
Bal Horees-WHe approvals. NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 122, Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for ‘0c. Given 
ipa 500. $2 Phe as: so e004 3e 5 doo ate 

; $4; 5,000, $14, 


F to 
STAMPS: All diff 
TATHAM STAMP Oe. SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. $G, Atascadero, Cal. 


92 BL aise) 0 MASS 























How’s That Again? 


Englishman: “That really puzzles me. 
In my travels through England I've 
never noticed a hedge like that one. 
Are you sure George Washington got 
it from England?” 

Mount Vernon gardener: “Certainly. 
He got the whole country from Eng- 
land, didn’t he?” 


Uncertain 


Teacher (to weatherman’s 
“How much are two and two?” 

Weatherman’s son: “Four . . 
ably!” 


son): 


. prob- 


Dude 


The young fellow thought he could 
ride, so he mounted the pony. A mo- 
ment later he painfully picked himself 
up from the dust. “Man!” he.cried. “She 
bucked something fierce.” 

“Bucked!” said a cowboy. 
coughed.” 


“She only 


No Connection 


Guest: “Do you run a bus between 
the hotel and the railway station?” 

Manager: “No, sir.” 

Guest: “That’s strange. My friends 
said you would get me coming and 


going.” 


Modern Convenience 


Neighbor: “What do you think of the 
wider windows that you have in your 
new car?” 

Mrs. Bang: “Wonderful! Now it’s 
easy for me to see which garage door 
I'm hitting.” 


Brewster Blade 


Waiting Around 
Officer (to man pacing the sidewalk 
at 2 o'clock in the morning): “What 
are you doing here?” 
Man: “I forgot my key, officer, and 
I'm waiting for my children to come 


home and let me in.” 
McCali Spirit 


Point: of View 


Two flies were strolling along the 
ceiling of an apartment. “You know,” 
remarked the first little fly, “human 
beings are so silly!” 

“People are silly?” replied the sec- 
ond fly. “How do you figure that?” 

The first fly shrugged his wings. “Just 
take a look,” he said. “They spend good 
money building a nice high ceiling, and 
then they walk on the floor.” 





More people eat 
more CHEEZ-IT 
than any other 
CHEESE CRACKER 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financie! investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple Ste, | Scranton 5. Po. 


Pow 
Your Graduation Portrait 
or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 24” x 34” 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 
MAINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 
1 enclose picture ond $ for wallet prints, 


NAME 








if you want to be class agent, check here () 





don’t say 


dairy..... 


Mv 7 | 
4. 


when you mean 


diary..... 


Ina diary you might find sweet thoughts—in a dairy you'd find sweet milk! 
The resemblance ends there, however, and you‘d better take a good long look to get 
the word straight in your mind. 


Something else to keep in mind is the tasty, fresh flavor of PLANTERS PEANUTS. If 
you haven't bought a 5c bag of these plump, roasted Planters Peanuts lately, 
you've been missing something good. Some folks prefer Planters Peanut Butter, 
others like the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. Try some today—and taste for 
yourself the delicious flavor of Planters. 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 








Social Studies 


Contemporary History 


5-T 


The Ideal Double-Duty Combination for Linking 


English 











Contemporary Literature 


Literary Cavalcade is a golden treasury of contemporary reading . . . 
selected from the finest modern writing . . . for high school classes in 
English—Literature . . . Composition. . . Creative Writing 





In Each Issue 





Short Story—Fiction of significance and literary form 


‘Short Short Story—Short fiction that appeals to even the 
slowest groups 


Humorous Essay—Sprightly writing that illustrates types of 
humor 


Essay—Problems of living, issues, contemporary opinion 
Drama—Radio play, one-act play, or full-length play 


Book Condensation—Worth-while current book condensed 
or excerpted 


Cavalcade Firsts—Student writing—stories, essays, poetry by 
high school students 


Cavalquiz—Four-page composition and reading workbook 
based on contents of issue 


Plus—Picture Essay * Biography * Chucklebait ¢ Crossword 
Puzzle * Word Origins * Poetry ¢ Lesson Plan 


wii PEE April, 1954, Contents fnzni ct cern 
To Remember These Things, by Milton White—Short Short 


Story 


a 
My Adventures in Basic English, by Steve Laskiewicz— 
Humor 


The Restless Ones, by Leslie Waller—Short Story 
I Wanted to Be a Siren, by Cornelia Otis Skinner—Essay 


Kabuki Dancers—Picture Essay 


A Writer's Notebook, by W. Somerset Maugham—Essay 

Spring Is Here!—Poetry by Carl Sandburg and Others 

Cavalquiz—Workbook on the Issue 

Cavalcade Firsts—Regular Department of Student Writing 

The Man Who Liked Dickens, by Evelyn Waugh, adapted 
for TV by Robert Tallman—Television Play 

The Silent World, by Captain J. Y. Cousteau—Book Excerpt 

Senior Scholastic and 
Literary Cavalcade or- 


dered in combination 
per semester—90 cents 


Senior Scholastic per se- 
mester when ordered 
alone—65 cents 


Literary Cavalcade per 
semester when or- 
dered alone—50 cents 


- Your students save—25 
cents 


Use the order card bound in this issue 








A Scholastic Magazine for Your Grade Level 


In oidiice to Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade, Scholastic 
— four other weekly classroom magazines: Practical English, 
e's grades 9, 10, 11, 12), World Week (social studies ane 

10), Junior Scholastic English and social studies, g 6, 7, 
8), NewsTime (grades 4 . Samples on request. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. ery Vice-President of -Scholastic jazines, 
pone ge © Dr. * pg Supt. of Schools, 
D. C. © Dr. Hill, President, Peabody 
lege for Teachers, “Rene Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. 
Hochwalt Director of the of Educat 
Welfare Conferenc 


D. 
Education, “Harvard Univer 
Townshi School, 


he ip Hi 
C. Sshinnerer, Sup?. Schools, 
M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 


lev: , ° . Dean 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Red China (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

At the forthcoming Geneva Confer- 
ence, April 26, we will be negotiating 
with Red China about peaceful settle- 
ments in Korea and Indo-China. The 
Chinese Communists took over the 
mainland at the end of World War II, 
with Russian help. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist government was driven to 
Formosa, where we continue to recog- 
nize it as the legal government of China. 
The Chinese Communists fought us in 
Korea, and it is the stated policy of our 
Government that we will not recognize 
Communist China or approve its ad- 
mission to the U. N. as a “bribe” for 
peace in Korea or Indo-China. 

China is second in size only to the 
U.S.S.R. and has a population of about 
475,000,000. The standard of living is 
low and the promised land reform of 
the Communists has meant collectiviza- 
tion of the land, in practice. The Com- 
munist dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung 
has crushed civil liberties. It is closely 
allied with the U.S.S.R. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand China 
today and its relations with the United 
States. 


Assignment 

1. What part has each of the fol- 
lowing played in recent Chinese _his- 
tory: (a) Sun Yat-sen; (b) Chiang 
Kai-shek; (c) Mao Tse-tung? 

2. Account for the Chinese Com- 
munist control of the mainland today. 

3. Why is there so much opposition 
to recognition of Communist China by 
the United States? 


Motivation 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
lived in China during World War II 
and found the Chinese a friendly peo- 
ple. How do you account for the 
changed relationship between China 
and our country? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How does the “bamboo curtain” 
affect relations between China and the 
United States? 

2. China has inore than her share of 
internal problems without losing her 
energies in wars on foreign soil. Is this 
a fair statement of China’s position in 
world affairs today? Explain. 

3. Acco int for the low standard of 
living in China. 

4. What do you think the Chinese 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


World History—“Red China,” beginning on page 9. A backward look at 
China since the Revolution of 1911 and an evaluation of China on the eve of 
the Geneva Conference. 

American History—“New Look” Defense Program, beginning on page 14. 
An examination of the Eisenhower Administration’s defense plans as they 
affect use of atomic and hydrogen weapons and cooperation with our allies. 

Problems of American Democracy, American History—“Ourselves as Oth- 
ers See Us,” beginning on page 7. Brilliant though partially informed young 
visitors tell us what they think of America. 

American History, World History—“Who Are the Imperialist War-Mon- 
gers?” beginning on page 12. In Number 21 of our “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series, we answer the Red charge that we sought domination 
of backward countries. 

American History—“Who Was Who,” on page 20. In “History Behind the 
Headlines,” we present the background of New York University’s Hall of 
Fame and contemplate the prospect of adding figures to the distinguished 
company. 

American History, Biography—‘Polar Hero,” on page 6. In our “Interview 
of the Week,” we meet Matthew Henson, who helped Admiral Peary reach 
the North Pole. 











Communists hope to gain at the Geneva 
Conference? Should we recognize Com- 
munist China? Defend your answer. 

5. One reporter has described China 
as a soft spot in the Soviet’s satellite 
empire. What did he mean? Do you 
agree with him? Why? 


Summary 


Why do our relations with China 
continue to be an important problem 
to Americans and our Western allies? 


References 
The Land of the Chinese People, by 
Cornelia Spencer. Lippincott, N. Y., 


1945. Useful on the secondary school 
level. 

“Communist China in Trouble,” U.S. 
News and World Report, July 24, 1953, 
p. 13; “Should Red China Get Into 
U. N.?” Jan. 15, 1954, p. 83. 


The New Military Look (p. 14) 
Digest of the Article 


Under the Truman Administration 
our military policy was “containment” 
of Communist aggression. We forced 
the Communists out or drove them 
back in Iran, Greece, Turkey, Berlin, , 
and Korea. ' 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you losing your pep? We hope that you do not run across this “tip” 
on Friday, the last period of the day. But we mustn’t forget that enthusiasm 
is essential to effective teaching. While it is not possible to sustain a high 
level of pep at all times, most teachers will agree that enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. While not all of your studenis will “catch” it, you can be reason- 
ably sure that when you show warm interest in a student’s response to a 
question, ask a stimulating question, or talk animatedly on a particular event 
that excited your interest, you will be helping to keep a class buoyant. 

In any event, keep as far as yompcan from being the butt of the William 
Lyon Phelps anecdote (Teaching in School and College, 1912). The dis- 
tinguished Yale English professor once asked a student what was the matter 
with a certain teacher. “Well,” he answered, “our classroom is a race.” 
“A race?” “Yes, it’s a race to see who will get to sleep first, the class or 
the teacher.” —H. L. H. 











The Eisenhower Administration has 
taken a “New Look” at our military 
policy because the Russians have kept 
us running from one end of the world 
to another. The Korean War was un- 
popular and the “peak” year planning 
for defense had to be replaced by a 
long haul. It seems that the “New Look” 
does not mean that we will use the 
atom bomb or hydrogen weapons in- 
stantly if we are provoked by the Com- 
munists. We reserve the right to choose 
our weapons and have tried to reassure 
our allies about our willingness to con- 
sult them. 


Aim 


To try to arrive at a better under- 
standing of our military policy. 


Discussion Questions 

1. On Scholastic’s News Map of the 
World (or a world map) point to those 
areas where we have tried to prevent 
communism from spreading since the 
end of World War II. Why is the word 
“containment” used to describe the 
policy of the Truman administration? 

2. Why did the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration feel that a “New Look” should 
be taken at the policy of containment? 

3. Explain the difference between 
“peak year” planning and the “long 
haul.” 

~4. What facts would you want to 

have clearly in mind before concluding 
that we have come to rely too heavily 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons? 

5. How has Secretary of State Dulles 
, attempted to explain the “New Look” 
to our allies? 


Ourselves as Others See Us (p. 7) 
Aim 
To consider the opinions which a 


group of foreign students voiced ahout 
our country. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had participated in the 
panel discussion, how would you have 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


April 21, 1954 


Foreign Affairs Article: Ethiopia—A 
look at one of the oldest kingdoms of 
the world, timed to coincide with the 
approaching visit to the United States 
of Haile Selassie and his queen. 

National Affairs Article: Housing—A 
survey of the President’s housing pro- 
gram, what it proposed, and the action 
that is likely to be taken by Congress. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Are We 
Using Our Leisure Time Wisely?P—A 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of this question are explored, with 
special emphasis on the interests of 
young people. 

Institute of Student Opinion: This 
issue will also feature an ISO ballot cov- 
ering four questions: (1) Constitutional 
Amendment lowering the voting age to 
18; (2) contributing causes of juvenile 
delinquency; (3) inducements influenc- 
ing the choice of a job; (4) the question 
of a fair profit for business. 


Special Issue—April 28 
Special issue on Photography. 


answered the foreign student who felt 
that our high schools were training a 
nation of followers and that.the leaders 


. were neglected? 


2. Do you think that our educational 


‘ system would be improved if you 


studied ten to fifteen subjects a term 

rather than the number you now study? 
8. One of the foreign students sug- 

gested that we are losing our freedom 

in the United States. Comment on that 

viewpoint. 

Things to Da 


Organize a round-table discussion in 
which several students exchange opin- 
ions on how they think we should look 
to foreign students visiting us. 








SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 1955, the 30th annual presentation of 
this distinguished program for creative writing by high school students, will 
wear a “new look.” The entire Writing Awards, both Senior and Junior Divi- 
sions, will be sponsored next year by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
leading manufacturers of writing equipment. 

In addition to providing the cash prizes for the general classifications of 
the Awards, the Sheaffer Company will give special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. Student writers and teachers of English who have long looked 
to the Scholastic Awards as a source of encouragement and recognition of 
their efforts will find the competition expanded and strengthened. 

Complete Rules and Information for the 1955 Awards will be published 
in September, and will be given additional publicity in all Scholastic Maga- 
zines throughout the school year. The closing date will be March 1, 1955. 
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Who Are the Imperialist War- 
mongers? (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do the Communists mean 
when they use the expression “imper- 
ialist warmonger”? What did they hope 
to gain by applying the term to U. S.? 

2. How has Carlos Romulo replied 
to the Russian charge that the United 
States Government is an “imperialist 
warmonger’? 

8. On a map of the world point to 
those areas where the Russians have 
seized power since the end of World 
War II. 


Who Was Who (p. 20) 


Things to Do 

1. Study a list of the 83 names-‘now 
in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity. Construct a table in which 
names are placed according to their 
contribution to civilization (e. g., states- 
man, inventor, etc.). Use the Dictionary 
of American Biography or Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary to help you 
identify the names. Any of the encyclo- 
pedias listed in the article may also be 
used. 

2. Select one of the men or women 
in the Hall of Fame as the subject for 
a biographical study. Limit yourself to 
one phase of the subject’s activity (e.g., 
Grant’s training for army leadership, 
Washington Irving abroad, etc.) 


Polar Hero (p. 6) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that Matthew Hen- 
son deserved to be honored at the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
Explorers Club? Why? 

2. What satisfaction de you think 
Henson finds in ooking back upon his 
association with Admiral Peary on his 
polar expeditions? 

3. Why are weather conditions at 
the North Pole of special interest to us 
today? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 

I. China: a-4; b-2; c-2; d-l; e-4; £-3; 
g-3; h-2; i-1; j-2. 

II. New Military Look: a-7; b-5; e-1; 
d-4; e-2. 

III. Reading a Craph: 1-NS; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-NS. 

IV. Map Interpretation: 
east; 3-Burma; 4-India; 
Sea; 6-750 miles. 

V. Hall of Fame: a-1; b-3; c-2; d-5; e-3. 





1-Canton; 2- 
5-South China 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 19 
1-European possessions, India; 2-lower;, 
8-U. S. territories; 4-sales of certain goods 
and services; 5-train officers for the Air 
Force; 6-tested hydrogen bombs in the 
Pacific region. 
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Try this tested 
plan fo increase 


student reading: 


; 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 
to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a eost within their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from ersen, | 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


casas a Club does not obligate mem- 
rs to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 





Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 





School Grade 
Address 


City.______ Zone. State 


STW- 








Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





